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PERIOD IIL 


Cuarpter XXXI. 


“Le monde n’est jamais divisé pour moi, qu’en deux régions; celle ot 
elle est, et celle oi: elle n'est pas.” 


WEEK—a whole week—only a week! There are two op- 

posing ways of looking at this or any other period of time; 
one of impatient marvelling at its immensity, the other of gasping 
consternation at its shortness. It is needless to ask which of 
these two moods is Mrs. Forth’s, with regard to Rivers’s holiday. 
Only a week! How many times, during its seven days, does 
she, with that all-answering phrase, stop conscience’s mouth ? 
Of what use for only a week to practise self-government? of 
what use for only a week to question, with too nice a closeness, 
her heart as to the cause of its leapings and sinkings? her temper 
as to the reason of its endless variabilities? her thoughts as tc 
the path they take? or her imagination as to the length of its 
tether? Only a week! Too short a space to do anything in 
but enjoy—to enjoy—to enjoy! With eyes resolutely shut to 
the cost—to the heavy score running up, that at the week’s end 
will have to be paid. Oh, not too short to enjoy in! 

It is not all enjoyment. Already, before two days of it are 
past, it has been marred by irksome labour, by baulked expecia- 
tion, by unreasoning jealousy—a jealousy whose unreason she 
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herself, in her calmer moments, recognises; which in Rivers’s 
presence dies of famine, having less than nothing to live upon, 
but, once out of the reassurance of his eyes, revives and bulks 
big again. : 

Rare indeed is it for one successful excursion not to engender 
another or several more. The weather holds. The Professor’s 
heart or liver—it is never quite clearly understood which of these 
organs is affected—has recovered its balance, upset by his wife’s 
Walpurgis day. 

Belinda has three consecutive afternoons of freedom—three 
afternoons of being swiftly pulled down the river, that brave 
water-way alive with vigorous > youthhood—of gaily drinking tea 
and sucking cider-cup through straws at little river-side ale- 
houses—of picking the freakish fritillaries in the meadows—of 
being towed back in dreamy languor at night-fall or star-rise— 
of loitering homewards with hands full of flag-flowers—of parting 
at the garden gate. 

To that parting there comes, each evening, a deeper, deadlier 
sweetness. It does not lie in words. There is not one word 
that, did the Professor protrude his velvet-capped head from his 
bower window, need be withdrawn. 

Belinda is living on her capital. At the week’s end she will 
be bankrupt; let her then be merry while she may! Perhaps 
Sarah acquiesces in her sister’s view of the wnimportance of any 
course of action that must be compressed into so short a period 
of time as a week. Perhaps being in her way wise, she recognises 
the futility of interference. Perhaps her hands are too full of 
her own affairs to have much time or attention to spare for her 
sister’s; for seldom has Miss Churchill been in such amorous 
straits of her own making as at present. 

The course of allurement which had merely warmed up the 
heavy German soldiers into a pleasant and manageable tenderness, 
has wrought three inflammable English boys to a white heat. 
Daily and in proportion as their inconvenient ardour for Sarah 
increases, does their friendship for each other—close and warm 
to begin with—decline, and tend towards the opposite pole of 
animosity. On the last expedition but one, she dare no longer 
accept a bunch of fritillaries from one, without instantly crowd- 
ing her hands with a similar bunch from each of the others. 
She can now never drink less than three cups of afternoon tea ; 
as that affords to each an opportunity of handing her one. Even 
Bellairs, early convinced of the hopelessness of his adoration of 
Mrs. Forth, is now wholly hers, far more wholly indeed than she 
at all wishes. 





“Tam fast getting to hate the sight of them!” she cries, in a 
tone more nearly approaching tearful vexation than is often to be 
heard in her joyous voice, as she and her sister patrol in their 
wonted fashion the garden, on the morning of the week’s last day. 
“None of them”—by this comprehensive phrase she always 
designates the noble army of her admirers, past and present— 
“none of them have ever given me half so much trouble; why 
cannot they understand that it is not the fox I care for, but the 
chase?” 

“Tt will be soon over,” replies Belinda slowly. 

She says it as a consolation to her sister, but the application 
that she makes is to herself. 

“That is all very fine,” replies Sarah gloomily; “ but there is 
still to-day. You know that we are to go on the New River this 
afternoon ; and in a weak moment I promised that ugly Bellairs— 
but I declare,” with a burst of petulance, “that they bother me so 
that I do not know whether I am on my head or my heels—that he 
should scull me in some little cockle-shell—a dinghey, he calls it— 
he and I, and nobody by, you know,” with a laugh of annoyance ; 
“and I positively dave not tell the others. What amIto do? I 
suppose,” with something of her old sidling, coaxing manner, 
“that you would not care to break it to them ?” 

Belinda smiles ; a bitter smile of recollection. 

“As I was to break to Mr. Forth that you meant to jilt him? 
thank you! I think not!” 

It is true that the last day has come; and the last excursion. 
All through the previous night, all morning, Belinda has been 
dogged by the icy terror—no weaker word suffices—that some- 
thing may occur to prevent it. She has asked after the Professor’s 
organs, with a solicitude whose treachery makes her blush, The 
very unbearableness of the idea lends it a horrid probability. In 
this our life are not the things too bad to be faced, those that 
oftenest happen? 

The hour comes—the meeting at the corner (never again have 
the enamoured youths ventured across the threshold of the house 
they have desecrated !)—the walk to the river. Sarah has vainly 
tried to hook herself on to her sister ; but—Bellairs having out- 
manceuvred his fellows, and compelled them to content themselves 
with the chaperon of a former expedition, civilly invited to com- 
plete the party—has dropped resignedly behind with him, her 
face sufficiently revealing that she is braced for the worst. 

The river is reached. In the choosing the boats and arranging 
the cushions a little diversion is effected, which gives Sarah the 
opportunity to pluck her sister by the sleeve, and pull her aside. 

L 2 
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“Tt is all up,” she says morosely ; “he has been telling me as 
we came along, that if he read my eyes aright, he was far from 
indifferent to me!” 

“ And you ? what did you say?” 

“What did I say ?” (in a tone of extreme exasperation, and yet 
unwilling amusement). “I told him that he had read them 
awrong ; but”—with a rueful glance at the little craft now being 
made ready for her reception—“ you must perceive that the dinghey 
has become an impossibility; whatis to be done? There is not 
room for us all in the other ; quick!” 

For a moment Mrs. Forth looks before her in blank perplexity ; 
then, all at once, an idea, habited in a sudden lovely blush, rushes 
into her mind. Why not? Isnot itthe last day? But she does 
not at once clothe it in speech. Instead: 

“Cannot you persuade Mrs. Baker to take your place?” she 
asks. 

Sarah shrugs her shoulders impatiently. 

“She would not hear of it; she is inclined to scream in a 

unt!” 
’ There is no help for it, then. What other alternative can she 
propose? It is no faultof hers; accident, rather—fate—ill-luck ! 
She has done her best. How often during the past week has she 
told herself that she has done her best ! 

“T suppose, then, that I must sacrifice myself,’ she says 
hurriedly, and not looking at her sister ; and then, several voices 
at once calling upon them, they rejoin the rest of the party. 

In a moment, as if some devil were behind her—or what in her 
present frame of mind would seem to her both more dangerous and 
more ugly—some amorous undergraduate, Sarah has, to ensure 
herself against ambush or surprise, skipped into the larger 
boat. 

“My sister’s courage has failed her,” says Belinda, standing 
flushed and downcast-eyed on the bank. “I am afraid that some 
one will have to scull me instead.” 

No one answers, and she steps—some one giving her a hand— 
into the dinghey. Some one instantly follows her, and takes up the 
sculls. It isnot till they are well out in the stream, and not imme- 
diately even then, that she lifts her eyes. A sort of shame 
weighs them down. 

The manoeuvre was none of hers ; and yet itis by a manceuvre 
that she has secured this final ¢ée-d-téte with him. She does not 
even know whether it isin accordance with his wishes that she has 
acted. He has expressed no pleasure in the arrangement ; perhaps 
—her jealousy awaked in a moment from its always light sleep— 
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he is vexed to have been baulked of Sarah’s company. Perhaps 
even now he is silently fighting with his disappointment. 

She snatches a fugitive glance at him—a glance that, in an 
instant, is turned away again ; for it has told her what she wished 
to learn. The cause of his dumbness is one which does not very 
often make us speechless in this our life. He cannot speak for 
oy. 

She leans back satisfied and smiling. The New River is narrower, 
less of a great highway than the old one. Here are no impera- 
tive Eights, out of whose way all lesser boats must clear, under 
penalty of being apostrophised by a ferocious “ Look ahead, sir!” 
and then run down. And yet there is no lack of company here 
either, on this splendid summer day, 

Above, the pale bright sky, holding her forget-me-not-coloured 
shield ; and below, the windings of the slow broad river, and the 
great expanse of hedgeless meadow land. The horses, summering 
there, stand knee-deep in the stream, eating, or pretending to eat, 
the weeds; one having a wet roll of utter enjoyment in the 
shallows. Sheets of little ranunculus are all ablow, each stiff, 
straight stem and small white head erect on the water. Countless 
geese stalk along the meadow, waddling and cropping the grass. 
Others, like a white fleet, paddle and dive for water-weeds. 

Into the midst of this feathered Armada they see the larger boat, 
which has shot ahead of them, being lustily pulled to give it a 
fright ; instigated thereto by Sarah, who under the egis of a female 
friend, and with Bellairs pulling stroke, and consequently divided 
from her by nearly the whole length of the boat, has resumed her 
usual hilarity, and by voice, gesture and waved parasol, is en- 
couraging her slaves. The geese separate, screeching and oaring 
away; and one gosling, overtaken by the prow, dives and rises 
again ten paces away. 

Both Rivers and Belinda laugh. There is something healthy 
and clearing to the moral atmosphere in a joint laugh. Rivers’s 
mirth dies into a long sigh of contentment. 

“What a day!” he says, resting on his oars, and staring up at 
the sky. “I love the river; how I missed it at first! I used to 
dream about it! it was one of the things that I dreaded dreaming 
about |” 

She does not ask him what the others were. Possibly she is 
incurious. 

“Perhaps,” he says, bringing his eyes down again from the 
heaven above him, to the, to him, better heaven of her face, 
“perhaps it is worth while to have a holiday only once in two years 
to enjoy it as I have done mine!” 
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As he speaks, a slight frown, not of displeasure at his harmless 
words, but of reflection and doubt, puckers her forehead. 

“ Are you sure,” she says slowly, “ that it is quite the first 
holiday that you have had in two years?” 

He looks surprised. 

“Virtually yes. Why?” 

“Nothing!” she answers in confusion; “only I happened to 
hear that you were in London last winter.” . 

“T was,” he answers calmly, though still surprised. ‘“ Our 
firm sent me up on business: that was no holiday.” 

“ And you—you combined business with pleasure?” she says, 
laughing awkwardly. “ You—you went to the play?” 

Difficult as it is to look him in the face, while guiltily conscious 
of the drift of her question, she yet eagerly fastens upon him a 
glance whose keenness no least tinge of discomfiture can escape. 
But none such meets her. He has resumed his leisurely rowing, 
but now stops again. 

“Were you there?” he cries abruptly. “Is it possible that I 
missed you? I looked—I thought—I hoped.” 

She shakes her head. 

“JT was not there! I was not” (with a twinge of self-pity, as 
she recalls her then mood)—*I was not in a very play-going 
humour ; but I was told by some one who had seen you !” 

Surely he will now volunteer the mention of the lady by whom 
he was accompanied. She has paused on purpose to give him the 
opportunity, but he does not take it. He leans on his sculls 
staring before him in wistful bitter thought. 

“You were with a lady,” says Belinda presently, unable any 
longer to contain herself. 

“A lady?” he says, starting. “Was I1?—oh, of course, my 
sister. Poor girl! she had not been anywhere for so long, that 
she was naturally keen about.it. She was staying with an aunt, 
who gave us our stalls ; otherwise,” with a laugh, “in the then 
state of our finances, the shilling gallery would have been nearer 
our mark!” 

So it is explained. Howsimpleit sounds! how obvious! What 
is there in it upon which any but a madwoman could have hung 
distrust or jealousy? And yet it is upon this cock-and-bull story 
that she elected.to shipwreck her life! A sailing-boat, lurching 
and tacking, and heeling over, after the matter of such, and out 
of whose way they have to get, rouses them both, and they 
row on. 

The larger boat has pulled into the bank, in order to set the two 
dogs, in whom Sarah affects to detect symptoms of incipient sea- 
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sickness, on shore, where they instantly begin to give a great 
deal of trouble. 

Punch—a dog of no ballast of mind, entirely losing his head in 
joy at his enlargement—first frolicsomely nips the sleepy horses’ 
heels, a civility which they return by viciously lashing out at him ; 
then chivies the geese, a levity which calls forth from the husband 
and father an awful chastisemert of flapping wings, outstretched 
neck, and dreadfully wide-opened mouth. Slutty, on the other 
hand, for reasons best known to herself, has set off galloping in the 
wrong direction, with her tail between her legs. Her recapture 
and the recovery and admonishment of Punch take so long, that 
the couple in the dinghey have time to get far ahead, and rounding 
a reach of the river, to lose their companions from sight. On and 
on they float in their virtual aloneness, for in nothing do the two 
men punting, or the happy young fellow shooting past in his skiff, 
disturb their solitude. They speak ever less and less. Now and 
again, indeed, silence becomes too oppressive, and they speak; but 
then speech grows over-pregnant, and they fly back to silence. 

Both are strung up to pleasure’s highest pitch, that pitch for 
which they will have to pay, and know that they will have to pay 
so extortionately ; for pleasure, like the scorpion, is an animal 
that carries a sting in its tail. Upon enjoyment is set its keenest 
edge. The lark, lost in light above them, might be their spokes- 
man, only that to their song, unlike his, there is ever that minor 
refrain : “The last day! the last day!” 

What a nameless unreckoning elation the warm breeze lends, 
and the motion and the very throbbing of the gentle water against 
the passing keel! She pulls up her sleeve, and dipping in her 
bared right arm, affects to imitate his gestures, and to oar the 
stream with it. 

“Tam helping you,” she cries, smiling, “I, too, am rowing ; do 
you find any perceptible help?” 

He does not reply. He rows slowly on in a dream, his eyes 
intoxicatedly watching that pendent hand and swaying lily wrist. 
He always thinks her last word or action prettier and better than 
all its predecessors. But surely she can never outdo this. He 
might borrow Florizel’s words without a changed syllable : 

“What you do, 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever. When you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so; so give alms; 
Pray so; and, for the ordering of your affairs 
To sing them too. When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that: move still still so, 
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And own no other function. Each your doing, 
So singular in each particular 
Crowns what you’re doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are graces.” 


He pulls, still in a dream, beneath the willows. A poplar 
shivering perpetually, flutters and trembles against the sky’s perfect 
azure over their heads. Still in a dream, and at her orders, he 
leaves her lying pensive and cool on her cushions, and scrambles 
into the field to fetch flowers for her. He comes back with a great 
nosegay, which he lays in her lap: yellow flags, beckabunga, 
forget-me-nots bigger and bluer than the petted garden ones, a 
scrap of catch-fly, a handful of stitchworts, powdery purple grasses, 
all plucked haphazard, and yet gathered into such a perfect posy 
as no after-arranging, or sorting, or matching of colours could 
compass. She tells himso. Was ever man, for so poor a gift, so 
royally thanked ? 

Their companions have passed them again; the dogs re-em- 
barked, and the whole company singing a gay part-song, none 
other than ‘ The Franklin’s Dogge.’ 


“B with a Y; Y with an N; N with a G; G with an O; 
And he called him little Byngo.” 


How entrancingly sweet and merry sound the nonsensical old 


words across the water! Belinda and Rivers must needs follow 
them to the rendezvous—the little rural Trout Inn, where they 
are to have tea. It is brought out to them, in an arbour over- 
looking the stream, by a stout wench; thick bread and butter, 
great wedges of plain cake; a tea-set where no two articles are 
of the same make or pattern. 

Sarah, having tided over her Bellairs difficulty, and restored to 
her happy-go-lucky confidence of being able to keep the rest of 
her team well in hand, is in delightful spirits. There are too 
many other visitors at the Trout to make any more glees 
advisable ; but she is good enough to indulge the company with 
several quiet performances of a juggling nature, which make no 
noise, and need attract no attention—such as sticking halfpence into 
her eyes, and disposing them ingeniously about her other features. 

Belinda, too, is in wild mirth—as wild as that of the unlucky 
day of Blind Man’s Buff. She is not nearly so clever with the 
halfpence as her sister ; but in point of mere animal spirits she 
almost exceeds her. When, however, the tea-party and its 
humours are ended—when, in their former order, they are on 
their way home again—those factitious spirits drop like a wind 
at sunset. 

The feast is all but over; surely, since the world was, never 
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has any been so poignantly relished. In each moment have not 
they tasted a hundred years of ordinary tame pleasures? But 
it is now nigh being done, and pay-day stands at the door. The 
light is low and level; the geese have gone to bed, grey head and 
yellow nose tucked beneath grey wing. The horses’ shadows 
stretch, longer than camelopards, across the meadow. There 
is scarcely any need to use the oars, wind and current helping 
them; they are floating—oh, how swiftly!—to where the one 
great dome, and the many spires, momently growing taller, tell 
where the fair city lies. 

The last hour of the last day is running out. When that dome 
and those spires are reached, it will have run out. The last 
hour! How many things there are to be said in a last hour! 
And yet the only phrase that will rise to either of their lips is, 
“Tt is the last time!” Even to that they do not give utterance : 
not until they have slidden more than half-way home. Then, at 
sight of those rapidly nearing spires—those spires that mean the 
end—a sort of panic seizes Belinda : 

“How fast we go!” she says, half-breathlessly, looking down 
as if she would fain stop it on the lovely evening water, quickly 
swishing past with a pleasant low sucking sound ; “ we shall be 
home in ten minutes!” 

“In ten minutes!” he repeats in a tone half-mazed, as of one 
not realising the sense of the words. 

“ And it is the last time!” she says very low. 

Still the keel quickly cutting the flood, and the water sucking. 
Why so fast? In pity, why so fast? The very sun—their last 
sun—seems hurrying more rapidly than his wont to his hot rose 
and cowslip coloured bed. At first they had had days ahead of 
them—such riches seem incredible—then hours, now minutes, 
and but few of them ; so few that surely there is not one of them 
to be wasted! Perhaps it is this thought that sends such a 
passion of haste into the words with which he answers her: 

“Why should it be the last time?” 

She receives the suggestion in dead silence—a silence so dead 
as to give him time for a cold pang of fear that he has employed 
these priceless moments in offending his dear lady, and that she 
will part from him in displeasure. If his hand were laid upon 
her heart, he would know why she did not speak. In the last 
drunken week, she has not once had the courage to look her life, 
that is to be, in the eyes. Who, squandering and rioting in the 
now, dare ever face the then? At last she stammers: 


“How should not it be the last, since your holiday ends to- 
morrow ?” 
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“‘ And am I never to have another ?” 

He is lying on his oars now; but still the heat drifts, drifts, 
She shakes her head with a little unhopeful smile ; though surely 
no hopeless heart ever leaped and sprang as hers is doing. 

“ Perhaps in another two years!” 

His oars are quite out of the water; he, at least, will have no 
share in accelerating the end. The drops gently drip from their 
blades. Twilight is taking her first grey steps across the plains, 
and the warm dew falls. Two or three of their dwindling store 
of minutes are gone before Rivers speaks : 

“Term will soon be over, then you will go away, I suppose?” 

“TI think not—probably not,” she answers indifferently, an 
unacknowledged disappointment at the apparent irrelevance of 
his remark, at his want of insistance upon his former suggestion, 
chilling heart and voice. 

“You will stay here, all through the Long ?” 

Why is there such a catch in his breath as he asks this 
question? What is it to him whether she goes or stays? 

“Most likely. Mr. Forth will go to Switzerland; I believe he 
mostly does; but he will not take me.” 

“He will leave you here ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Alone ?” 

“Unless you count my mother-in-law as society,” with a slight 
satiric laugh. 

A pause. A flight of plovers, going bedwards, speck the sky 
above them. 

“ Will not you—will not you—be lonely ?” 

“ Not more than usual.” 

* Will not most of your friends have gone?” 

Again she laughs, and her laugh is of the same unmerry 
character as before. 

“With my goodwill they may all go; Iam no great hand at 
making friends.” 

Another pause. The plovers have dwindled to nothing: the 
other boat is lost to sight, far ahead. What is he going to say 
that makes him fidget so uneasily with his unused oars ? 

“It is really no great distance from Yorkshire here.” 

Again she laughs; but the irony is gone, driven away by 
tremor that is even farther from gaiety. 

“My geography is not my strong point, but I should have 
scarcely thought that they were neighbouring counties.” 


" Milnthorpe i is not more than five hours from here by a good 
train.” 
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“Ts not it?” 

And then again there is silence. How twilight is taming 
day’s gaudiness ! but doing it with so lovesome'a mien, that who 
can regret the gone greens and blues ? 

“T could,” he begins. How dry his throat is! He would be 
glad of a draught from the river to moisten it. ‘I could—run 
down—for Sunday—now and then.” 

It is out now! For good or for evil, it is said; and in un- 

controllable anxiety he Jeans forward, the better to read in her 
face how she takes it. : 
’ She is as dead silent as she had been at his first suggestion of 
the possibility of their meeting again ; but perhaps he has learnt 
to interpret that silence better. Must not she needs set some 
order in that riotous heart of hers before she ¢an speak at all? 
Surely the earth ‘is mistaken in thinking that night is coming, 
Is not it the morning that is born? His hand has lifted a corner 
of the great night-curtain that has hung, black and impenetrable, 
before her future life. Dare she let him lift it all ? 

“Only now and then! Not often!” he says in great agita- 
tion. “If you have not a soul to speak to for four months, 
you might not mind seeing me now and then—quite now and 
then!” 

Not mind seeing him! At that she cannot choose but smile. 

“ We knock off work early on Saturday, and there is a fast train 
that would take me back in good time for Monday morning.” 

There is such a desperate urgency of asking in his eyes, that 
she dare not look at him. What can she answer? Still that 
unmastered riot in her heart! and how near the landing-place is 
growing! All the sail-boats with furled sails and lowered masts ; 
all the row-boats gathered home. 

“It is rather a mad plan!” she says, with a laugh that has a 
touch of the hysteric. 

“Ts it?” he answers blankly. “I suppose it is.” 

There are not more than eight boat-lengths to go. In those 
eight boat-lengths she must decide one way or the other; for 
the rest of the party are gathered in hilarious talk about the 
landing-place—‘ Little Byngo’ and many other worthy part- 
songs having wrought one and all to the highest pitch of good 
fellowship—waiting for them. 

“Oxbridge is not my private property,” she says almost 
inaudibly, and shaking like a poplar leaf, that is never still ; 
“you have other friends here beside me.” 

“T have,” he answers, catching at her suggestion, with a relief 
proportioned to the consternation with which his eye has been 
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measuring the half-dozen yards left him in which to plead his 
cause. “ Why should not I come to see them?” 

Nor have either he or she the candour to own to themselves or 
each other what is perfectly well known to both, that in the Long 
Vacation Oxbridge will be innocent of the presence of any one of 
those friends. This is their real parting. 


CHarter XXXII, 


THe week and Rivers are both gone. Belinda’s life has re- 
turned to its old channel, the channel in which it ran before 
the party at St. Ursula’s. The weather has ceased to be a 
matter of the slightest interest. It is not of the least consequence 
what weather there is, or whether there is any weather at all! 
Done with are all tappings of weather-glasses, watchings of the 
march of clouds. The door-bell may ring itself off its wire, 
without making her attention swerve by one hair’s-breadth from 
Menander, or interfering at all with the coherence and patience 
of her answers to her mother-in-law as to the date at which they 
are going to bury that mother-in-law’s husband, whose obsequies 
appear to have been unaccountably deferred for twenty-five years. 
There is no more talk of water-parties. Sarah herself, too late 
convinced of the peril of those excursions, confines herself and her 
followers to safe games of tennis in well-overlooked public places, 
where they will have no chance of reading her eyes either right 
or wrong, or, at all events, of telling her the result of their 
readings. Mrs. Forth’s life has resumed the tame course which it 
was taking on the day of Sarah’s arrival; but how different a 
spirit now guides it! Whither have flown the sullen discontent, 
the dull revolt, the rare mirth that bit, and the frequent irony 
that pricked and stung? Now, if the Professor be cross, she 
shrugs her shoulders good-humouredly. He is old! He means 
nothing by it! It is an infirmity. After all, why should she 
mind? How does it hurt her? If he keep her slaving long 
beyond her canonical hours in his close study, why so much the 
more does she enjoy afterwards the breath of the garden and the 
white pinks bursting so quickly into spicy bloom. If he complain 
of his affection of heart, liver, or spleen, she is equally ready to 
believe in and sympathise with each and all, to suggest remedies, 
or apply them. 

Never has Sarah been more puzzled, or her sagacity put more 
at fault, than by her sister’s behaviour. For it is not the mood 
of a day. The consciousness of being observed and of the 
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necessity for self-control might have lent her for a while a 
spurious cheerfulness; but could it have given her that easy, 
unforced serenity which lasts undimmed through Sarah’s stay— 
which, indeed, shows every symptom of holding out indefinitely 
beyond it? It is not from the post, as Miss Churchill at first 
suspected, that she derives her support. 

The postman’s arrival obviously causes her not a flutter; nor 
does she exhibit the slightest tendency towards a surreptitious 
posting of her own letters—worst sign that can appear in a 
connubial heaven. It is not then upon a clandestine correspon- 
dence that she is feeding and blooming so fair and fine. That an 
undoubtedly hard-working common hand, or, still more, foreman 
in an iron foundry, would be likely soon to have another leisure 
week at his disposal, seems to her improbable. That Belinda can 
be nourishing any hopes of a visit to Milnthorpe seems to her 
more improbable still. That satisfied with the sight of her lost love, 
she can have settled down contentedly into the perennial jog-trot 
of an existence without him, seems to her most improbable of all. 

She watches her sister narrowly, sees her severe lips surprised 
now and then into an apparently causeless smile; catches her 
singing under her breath, as she waters her drouthy plants; sees 
her staid walk about the garden occasionally inclined to degenerate 
into a light-hearted run with the dogs. But she does not surprise 
her secret. And meanwhile time goes on. The yearly gaieties 
with which the summer Term at Oxbridge conclude are over and 
gone. Mrs. Forth, chaperoning her sister, has taken part in them 
all—balls, fétes, theatre; has seen the masons dance, in their 
aprons, and heard the undergraduates in all the glory of their 
immemorial screeching. She has taken part in all, and has 
apparently enjoyed them with a wholesome temperate gaiety ; as 
far removed from the unnatural elation of the Blind Man’s Buff, 
as from the inert gloom of the previous period. 

With Term is to end Sarah’s visit ; and on the day following 
her departure the Professor is to shoulder his valise for the Bernese 
Oberland. 

The morning on which Mrs. Forth is to lose her sister has come. 
Sarah is taking her last stroll round the flower-beds, and across 
the square of sward over which she and Belinda have walked so 
many miles. Mrs. Forth has just joined her, issuirg from the 
house with the end of a laugh still lingering about her mouth 
and eyes. 

“You seem amused,” says the other, turning to meet her. 
“ May I be permitted to inquire the cause ?” 


“It is nothing!” replies Belinda, bubbling over again with 
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mirth. “It is ashame to laugh at her, only it is so difficult to 
help it. Mr. Forth has just been reading the Collect for the day 
to his mother; and at the end she said to him, ‘You read very 
nicely, my dear; and, when you are a little older, you will read 
better still!’” 

Sarah joins in the laugh, but not warmly. 

“And this,” she says indignantly, “is the companion with 
whom you are to be left téte-d-téte for four months! ” 

Belinda bends her charming head in a nod of cheerful acqui- 
escence. 

“Tt is monstrous!” continues Miss Churchill, with a growing 
energy of ire. “It is beyond belief! I have a good mind, now, 
at the last moment, to give him a piece of my mind! Where is 
he?” glancing threateningly towards the windows of the house, 
“Let me take him red-handed, in the act of packing his 
portmanteau!” 

There is such a doughty purpose in her voice and her pink 
porcelain face, that Belinda, seizing her arm in apprehensive 
detention, cries: 

“Do not! It would be no use. Do you remember the proverb 
about putting the finger entre [arbre et Vécorce? And I—I do not 
want to go with him.” 

At the last words, she has turned her head slightly aside. 

“Do you think that he would be a pleasant travelling- 
companion ?” she goes on rapidly, perceiving that her sister does 
not make any rejoinder, but only looks at her searchingly. “Do 
you remember how ashamed we used to be when he haggled over 
the groschen at Dresden? A tour with him would be one colossal 
blush.” 

“It is a choice of evils, of course,” says Sarah dispassionately. 
“ Perhaps my early passion blinds me, but, personally, I should 
prefer him.” 

“Should you?” 

“Four months!” repeats Miss Churchill, in almost awed 
reflection. “How many times, at a rough calculation, in four 
months, will you tell her who you are; and that there is a foolish 
prejudice in favour of burying people before they have been dead 
twenty-five years?” 

“Perhaps I shall end by joining her in the belief that my father- 
in-law is still above ground,” replies Belinda; but she says it in 
u tone of such unassumed equanimity, that again Sarah regards 
her with astonishment. 

“Four months!” she repeats, a third time. ‘“ Do you mean to 
tell me that you are not desperate at such a prospect ?” 
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“ Of course I am—desperate !” 

But there is not a touch of desperation, or even of milder 
sadness, in her voice. 

“How do you mean to live through it?” 

“ How do people endure existence on these occasions ? ” 

She has knelt on the springy turf, and is cutting, one after one, a 
score of young and dewy pinks, to comfort her sister during her 
dusty up-journey ; carefully, and with the grudging hand of a 
real flower-lover, choosing those that are budless: no easy feat, 
for there is scarcely one that has not a grey-green successor 
beneath its perfumed wing. 

“ Eating, drinking, sleeping, yawning! ” 

“ Are you quite sure that you will have no other support ?” asks 
Sarah abruptly, and yet slowly. 

For a moment the garden-scissors in Mrs. Forth’s hand cease 
their clipping, and remain suspended and open, like that other 
pair which snipped her namesake’s love-lock, while a dye as 
opulent as that of the new peony, whose birth the garden-border 
this morning greeted, stains even the milk-coloured nape of her 
stooped neck. 

“ T—I—do not know what you mean,” she says coldly; “ what 
—what other support should I have?” 

“ Belinda,” says the other, dropping down on the sward beside 
her, and griping her shaking hand—scissors, pinks, and all—in 
her own little eager clasp, “ why should not I come back and keep 
you company? Imay not be a very intellectual companion, but 
at least I have a firmer hold upon my few facts than has your 
poor mamma-in-law. Let me come back; we will have Jane down 
and Punch shall show her the University’—with a not very 
assured laugh. “ Let me come!” 

But the hands so urgently pressed give no answering pressure. 
Upon the half-averted face comes no glow of sisterly pleasure or 
acceptance. A senseless suspicion has flashed across Mrs. Forth’s 
mind, that the present proposition on Sarah’s part may be an 
impromptu fait a loisir; that it may have been arranged between 
her and Rivers; that here may lie the secret of his eagerness to 
repeat his visit; that—in fact whatever angry gibberish jealousy 
may whisper to a mind ripe and ready for its reception. 

Under pretext of resuming her pink-cutting, she has withdrawn 
her unwillingly-captured hand ; but she is no longer careful: the 
unblown buds fall as freely as the opened flowers. 

“And give up Cowes and Scotland?” she says in a dry voice ; 
“and what would Granny say ?” 

“Tt would not be of the slightest consequence what she said,” 
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replies Sarah, smothering bravely a disappointment none the less 
sharp for being mastered at her sister’s reception of her proposal ; 
“you are aware that my grandmother’s words have always been to 
me as the idle wind; which, I believe, is one main reason of the 
sincere regard and respect that she cherishes for me. If Granny 
is the only stumbling-block——” 

“T could not think of being so selfish!” {interrupts Belinda 
hastily, not allowing her sister to finish her sentence. 

“There would be no selfishness if I liked it,” says Sarah persis- 
tently ; “‘and—you may wonder at my taste, but I should like it.” 

Belinda has risen from her knees, and has turned to a damask 
rose-bush, to lay it under contribution for her nosegay. 

“Tt is so perfectly unnecessary,” she says, cutting feverishly 
away; “you are tilting against windmills. I make no complaint ; 
I think it no hardship to be alone. I am not like you, miserable 
if I am left five minutes to my own society!” 

There is such a strain of impatience through her speech, that 
Sarah reluctantly desists, nor are many more words exchanged 
between them. The cab is at the door. The luggage—cursed of 
cabmen—has been hoisted on the top. Punch is, at Mrs. Forth’s 
petition—a petition certainly not backed up by Slutty—to be left 
on a visit to her. 

The moment of parting has come. Sarah apparently wishes 
that that parting shall take place without witnesses. She draws 
her sister back into the drawing-room, and shuts the door. 

“ Belinda,” she says, when she has somewhat coldly kissed her, 
looking in her face with a gravity that only once or twice before 
in the course of their lives has Mrs. Forth seen written on those 
small gay lineaments. “Belinda, I wash my hands of you; I 
would have helped you if I could. I have no reason for saying so 
—I know nothing. and you will tell me nothing; but I cannot 
help thinking that you are going to the devil, and that you are 
taking David Rivers with you!” 

Then, without another word, she is gone. Without one last 
look from the cab window, without a farewell friendly hand-wave ; 
forgetting even to bid good-bye to the dogs, or take their 
messages to Jane, she is gone. For some minutes Belinda 
remains standing on the exact spot at which her sister had left 
her; remains standing, still and stunned. Then she suddenly 
throws herself iuto the Professor’s armchair, and spreads her 
lands over her face. She would like not to let a quarter of an 
inch of it remain uncovered. The light is strong and brutal. 
She would like to draw the blinds down and shut the shutters. 
“Going to the devil, and taking David Rivers with you!” The 
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blood is singing loudly in her ears. It seems to take the form of 
these words. Over and over again. The moment the sentence is 
ended, it begins afresh. How long she lies there—outwardly a 
log, inwardly a shameful fire—she neither knows nor cares. But 
after a while, a tide of indignation sets in through all her being, 
chasing before it the shame, and she sits up. 

What disgraceful words for her own sister to apply to her! 
and what slightest ground, excuse, palliation even, had she for so 
insulting her? Going to the devil! And pray, what is it to go 
to the devil? Is it to fulfil with nice scrupulosity every tasteless 
or even nauseous duty of a most dreary life? To sing as she 
walks her treadmill? To smile patiently over her oakum-picking ? 
To forego her own hot bright youth, and clip down its rich 
proportions to the meagre pattern of the dry and crabbed age 
with which it is mismated? To be a secretary without pay, a 
drudge without wage, a souffre douleur without hope of enlarge- 
ment, a prisoner the term of whose incarceration lies in the hands 
of arbitrary death? If tbis be to go to the devil, then she is not 
only going there, but has long ago gone. 

She laughs sarcastically, and her feverish limbs carry her up 
and down the room. If Sarah had given her time, this is how she 
would have answered her—thus and thus. For a while she walks 
to and fro, muttering under her breath, framing withering 
sentences of self-exculpation, that must carry conviction to any 
mind. But that mood, too, passes. As her wrath—spent and 
exhausted—subsides, another voice, lower yet more penetrating, 
takes its place. Going to the devil! Is going to the devil to 
have a husband whose pursuits you abhor, whose infirmities you 
secretly deride, at whose accidental touch you shiver? Is going 
to the devil to be speeding with disloyal alacrity that husband’s 
departure, to be counting the hours to the end of your only 
sister’s visit, to be living and feeding and flourishing upon a hope 
that you dare not look in the face, that you would sooner die than 
impart to any soul that breathes? Is this to be going to the devil? 

She has again wholly hidden her face with her hands. Again 
the light seems over-strong and pushing. And plain and distinct, 
beyond possibility of misapprehension, the answers comes—“ Yes ! 


yes! yes!” 
* * * * * * 


A couple of hours later the Professor lifts a head, a good deal 
reddened and exasperated by long burrowing in the bowels of a 
portmanteau, to see his pale wife enter his room. 

“TI came to see whether I could help you,” she says gently, 
though in a spiritless, flat voice. 
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“The idea has occurred to you somewhat late in the day,” 
replies he ungraciously. “It was fortunate for me that I did not 
depend upon your offers of assistance, volunteered this morning.” 

“T was bidding Sarah good-bye,” she answers apologetically, 
and without any trace of resentment at his tone. 

“‘She has been gone exactly three hours and a half,” replies he 
drily, glancing at the clock. 

She offers no further justification, but kneeling down on the 
floor, lets her hands, which tremble perceptibly, stray rather 
purposelessly over the books strewn upon the carpet. 

“Pray, mind what you are about!” he cries sharply ; “ you are 
doing more harm than good.” 

“ They are to go, are not they ?” she says, lifting a heavy folio, 
and looking humbly up at him. 

“T am obliged to omit Augustine, Irenzeus, and several books of 
reference, as they would entail very considerable expense upon 
me in excess of weight,” he replies, peering down through his 
spectacles at his strewn treasures. ‘I the less regret it as, since 
I am taking no secretary with me——” 

How very white her face is! Has she had some sudden 
scare ? 

“Why are not you taking a secretary ?” she asks in a very low 
voice. ‘“ Why—why do not you take me?” 

He shifts the focus of his vision from Irenzus to her face; but 
apparently the latter object gives him less tranquil pleasure than 
did the former. 

“You have never expressed the slightest desire to accompany 
me,” he answers chillingly. 

She hangs her head, a guilty consciousness staining her pallor 
red. 

“Have not I? Perhaps I thought that you did not want me.” 

There is a deliberate pause before he answers,and her heart 
goes down, down. He is about to accept her offer! But his 
first words reassure her. 

“T can see no object that would be gained by such a change of 
plan,” he replies, in a key that plainly shows his annoyance at 
the suggestion having been made. “ J go in search of health ; a 
quest which you, happily for yourself, have no need to pursue.” 

She draws a long breath of relief; but now that the danger of 
acceptance seems less imminent, her scruples return. Sarah’s 
stinging phrase begins to ring again in her ears. 

“You—you forget that I shall be all alone here,” she says, 
nervously fidgeting with the already packed portion of the portman- 
teau. 
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“You will have my mother.” 

She shrugs her shoulders. 

“She can hardly be reckoned as a companion.” 

At her capricious and untimely opposition, his forehead gathers 
into vexed wrinkles. 

“Since it appears’ that your own society has such terrors for 
you, you are at liberty to invite your sister to come and share 
your solitude.” 

Again the guilty head stoops. 

“ She—she has engagements of her own.” 

“So I should have imagined,” replies he with a disagreeable 
smile ; “ but you can scarcely hold me responsible for them.” 

Another pause. She is aimlessly wrapping paper round one of 
the volumes that are not wanted, that are not to be taken 
eruditely tripping to the Alps. She will make one more effort. 
If that fail, no one, not even Sarah, can blame her. 

“Does not it strike you that I shall be very dull here, all by 
myself?” she asks, timorously eyeing him. 

“T have always understood, upon your own authority, that. you 
were indifferent to, if not averse from, amusements,” he answers 
irritably. 

“Not now—not now!” she cries feverishly. “ Even if I were 
so formerly, I am not now; and even if I were—to be alone for 
four months! ” 

“You exaggerate grossly,” returns he sharply. “There are 
many residents who do not leave Oxbridge until the end of July, 
and many who return at the beginning of September.” 

“They will do me no good,” she says excitedly. “ How will 
they help me? ” 

He shrugs his shoulders silently, as who should say that upon 
one lost in such mazes of inconsequence and irrationality breath 
would be wasted. 

“Do you remember that I am young ?” she says, in a hard, low 
voice, rising from her knees and approaching him. 

“Ttis certainly not your fault if I do not,” replies he peevishly, 
“for you are good enough to remind me of the fact often enough.” 

“Tt is because you always act as if you forgot it,” retorts she, 
her temper rising under his tone. 

“TI confess that I fail to see how your juvenility affects the 
present case,” he says satirically. 

“Do you?” she answers with a scorching blush, that seems to 
burn inside as well as outside her. ‘Some men might think that 
I was too young to be left to my own devices; that I—I might 
get into mischief!” 

u 2 
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He has taken off his spectacles in order to rub their glasses, 
He now deliberately replaces them, and regards her attentively 
through them. 

“T presume,” he says deliberately, “ that that last remark is to 
be regarded as a pleasantry, though I fail to see the point of it.” 

“T am so much given to pleasantries,” she says bitterly. 
** We are so apt to joke with one another: are not we?” 

“Tt seemed dificult to treat such an observation seriously,” 
returns he in a measured voice of displeasure. “What mischief, 
may I ask, are you likely to get into, here under the shelter of 
your own roof, and in the quiet performance of your regular 
duties? I cannot but think that the alarm under which you 
labour is an unnecessary one.” 

For all answer, she turns abruptly away. The infinitely 
difficult confession which she was half-heartedly struggling to 
make to him, frozen back by his gibe. 

“You have evidently a most flattering confidence in me,” she 
says, adopting his tone. “Ido not quite know what I have done 
to deserve it.” 

As a reply, the Professor turns thoughtfully back to his folios, 
weighing the dispensability or indispensability as a travelling 
companion of each, with an air of having dismissed the subject, 
and of resolutely waiving further consideration of so senseless a 
matter. 

His wife stands dubiously watching him. 

“T do not know why we are sneering at each other,” she says 
at last, in a disturbed voiee. “I had not any intention of sneering 
when I came here. I came to ask you in all—good faith” (he 
does not perceive the slight hesitation which prefaces the last two 
words) “ to take me with you—will you?” 

To so point-blank an appeal he must provide an answer of 
some kind; though nothing can be clearer than that he would 
rather have relegated the affair to the limbo of a contemptuous 
silence. 

“T am unable to understand you,” he says, with slow annoyance. 
“At the last moment, and when my plans are fully matured, and 
could only be remodelled at great inconvenience to myself, you 
suddenly appear with a proposal entirely to disintegrate them. 
Had you any good reasons to show——” (She has good reasons 
enough, God wot! but looking at the unlovely and unloving rigour 
of his face, she feels that to die, to be flayed alive—whatever 
things in short have been reckoned hardest of endurance since the 
world was—are but as child’s play compared to what the telling 
them to him would be.) “Since, then,” he continues, with an air 
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of judicial coldness, and not thinking it worth while to finish his 
former sentence, “it is dictated merely by a puerile caprice-——” 

“Tt is not caprice,” she stammers urgently, in puissant excite- 
ment. 

“Tf it is not caprice, nothing can be easier than to prove it,” 
rejoins he coolly, and so turns again on his heel. 

Behind his back she makes a gesture as of one that throws up a 
game. Is not he in the right? Has not he a show of reason and 
justice on his side? Why not acquiesce without further kicking 
against the pricks? But yet something drives her to a last 
attempt. Although thrice baffled, although at each new dis- 
comfiture her heart has sprung up in joyful relief, she will press 
her suit once more. 

“You know that women never have any reasons to give,” she 
says with a laugh that has borrowed something from its opposite 
—a sob, and in a gentler voice than that which she is wont to 
think soft enough for converse with him; “but sometimes their 
instincts lead them right. I—TI think that you had better take me 
with you!” 

Envenomed by her pertinacity, he wheels round upon her 
viciously. 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to expose your reasons,” he 
says, “ premising, that is to say, that they are such as a person of 
ordinary common sense can permit himself to listen to.” 

“JT should not be much in your way,” she says humbly, and 
going so far— for her it is immensely far—as to lay her fair hand 
on his coat-sleeve ; “of course my society would be no great gain 
to you, but I could make myself useful; I could pack and unpack 
for you; I have learned your ways thoroughly by this time. It 
would be odd,” with a sad little laugh, “if I had not; and if you 
had one of your attacks I could nurse you!” 

She has made her plea, and with eyes that feel dry, and breath 
that comes short, awaits its prosperity or miscarriage. For a while 
he eyes her with silent suspicion. 

“Tt would be a most unnecessary expense,” he says at last, 
shortly. 

“TI should not expect, I should not wish for, any luxuries,” she 
answers, her pleading growing, perhaps, the more earnest from her 
consciousness of the intensity of the wish for its ill-success that 
goes with it. “I drink no wine, and I do not eat much.” 

“Pshaw!” retorts he, with angry ridicule; “are you simple 
enough to suppose that the hotel tariffs vary according to the 
number of mouthfuls you swallow ?” 

“T have no objection to travelling third-class; I should never 
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ask for a sitting-room ; I am quite capable of roughing it,” she 
urges tremulously. 

“No doubt! no doubt!” he answers tartly ; “all the same, you 
would more than double the expense.” 

“ And if I did?” she says firmly—for is not this her last appeal, 
and is not she bound to make it no pretence, but a real and 
thoroughly earnest one ?—“ what need that matter to you? You 
are well off, and ”—lowering her voice a little—* you have no one 
to come after you.” 

Perhaps the plea is not a judicious one. No man likes to be 
reminded that he will stand or fall alone; that he is without a 
stake in the generations to come. At all events, on hearing it, his 
features assume a look even more acrid than that which they wore 
before. 

“T must request you to consider the subject as closed,” he says 
with a decision against which there is no appeal. “I have, for 
reasons which appear sufficient to myself—and I ask no other 
arbiter—come to a final decision upon it; pray let us hear no more 
of it.” 

“As you please,” she answers, bowing acquiescently a head 
whose cheeks have suddenly resumed their carnation, and its eyes 
their young dance; “I suppose, as you say, that you know your 
own affairs best, but I think Ihave heard that there is such a thing 
as being ‘ penny wise and pound foolish.’ ” 


Cuarter XXXII. 


“How sad and bad and mad it was! 
But then, how it was sweet!” 


Tue Professor has been gone a parson’s week. For the same 
period of time Mrs. Forth has been testing the genuineness of 
her appetite for solitude; nor finding it fail beneath the experi- 
ment. Perhaps it is the extreme clearness of her conscience 
that upholds her ; for do not we all know, either by its possession 
or its lack, that there is no cheerfuller companion than a clear 
conscience? nothing that gives such a zest to appetite, or such a 
point to occupation? And can any one be in fuller possession of 
this innocent luxury than Belinda? Has not she craved with 
meek persistency leave to share her husband’s travels? and, 
reluctantly compelled to abandon this hope, has not she provided, 
with wifely care, for every possible need that may assail him, on 


that sanitary excursion, for whose loneliness none can blame 
her? 
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Did she forget his Etna? or his eider-down? or his air-cushion ? 
Did she, as many a spouse though otherwise meritorious might 
easily have done, omit his tin of digestive biscuits? Was there 
lacking from his kit, at his departure, one of his heart drops, 
liver pills, spleen boluses ? 

What but the consciousness of a duty performed both gener- 
ously and minutely could enable her to wave her hand at the fly- 
window with so collected a friendliness; smile such a serene 
“Bon voyage” to the jewel of which that fly is the casket? To 
assume an inconsolable grief would be absurd, and would take 
him in even less than herself; but there is no hypocrisy in 
crying, “A good journey to you!” 

As she returns up the gravelled drive, she stoops to pick up a 
small stone. How brightly it shines. 

“Ts it a strayed agate or beryl?” 

“Pooh!” (throwing it down again), “it is only a pebble; it 
is only the late shower and the present sun that have turned it 
into a temporary gem.” 

But the same rich metamorphosis seems to have taken place 
in the case of every object upon which her eye alights. Did 
ever bountiful rose-tree show such a wealth of come flowers and 
coming buds, as the “ Captain Christy” against the study wall ? 
Was ever little Philistine drawing-room so rich in gold motes 
lustily astride on the sunbeams? Even the very dogs, the well- 
known dogs, seem to wear an air of better breeding; manners 
of higher finish; tails of more watchspring curl than on any 
previous morning. Even the parrot’s profanities—in point of 
fact, very commonplaces of blasphemy, uttered with an Oxbridge 
accent—have won a raciness never before theirs. 

She wanders from room to room, as it were taking possession. 
Are not they all her own, her very own now? Even without the 
explanation to that effect, which in pure wantonness of spirits 
she has vouchsafed separately to Punch and Slutty, they seem 
perfectly to understand that they are now at liberty to rumple 
the chair-covers, clatter down the fire-irons, oppress the cats as 
freely as their soul listeth ; that there are no longer any nerves 
in the house, any dyspepsia, any learning. Nor does the passage 
of the hours and days bring with it any sensible alteration in 
this mood, of either hers or theirs. 

Daily she sees the piled vehicles rolling past to the station ; 
carrying her fellow-townsmen away to their holiday ; stampedes 
of whole large small families to the seaside (the new Oxbridge 
swarms and perambulates and crawls with little children, all 
apparently of the same age to a day); hardy young couples 
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winging bold flights to the North Cape, or more modest Dolo- 
mites. She wishes them alla happy time and safe return; but 
not a twinge of envy goes with one of them. 

Home is good enough for her; England far enough; Oxbridge 
fair enough. Even Sarah’s parting words, at first so rankling 
with poisonous sting, grow gradually powerless to hurt. She 
begins to think of them at first with indignation, next with 
indifference, and at last even with a lofty kind of compassionate 
forgiveness. ; 

“Tt is the speakers of such calumnious utterances,” she says 
to herself, without conscious sophistry, ‘‘ not those to whom they 
are addressed, whom they injure.” 

She lets her mind run with complacency round the circle of her 
accurately fulfilled duties. Is there one in a thousand who, 
considering the nature of those duties, would fulfil them as 
accurately? Has not she,in addition to the tasks imposed upon 
her, for fulfilment during his absence by her husband, voluntarily 
undertaken to make a new catalogue of his library, as a wifely 
surprise for him upon his return? Does she scamp, by one 
moment, the time of her visits to his mother? Has not she 
rather enlarged them by nearly a daily hour? Is not the nurse 
ready to lick her feet, for her consideration and unselfish sharing 
of that nurse’s burden? Does her patience ever for an instant 
fail under the old lady’s senseless catechisms? Can anything 
surpass the painstaking discretion with which she conducts the 
Professor’s correspondence, left behind him, in; her charge? or 
the respectful punctuality and amplitude of her own letters to 
him? Nor is her self-satisfaction less, when she considers her 
pleasures. Might not every member of the University, every 
inhabitant of the world, if he saw fit, have leave to pry into each 
moment of her leisure, as of her occupations ? 

The happy gardenings—weeding the border, with the dogs 
yawning their hearts out beside her, in affectionate endurance of 
a pastime they are so far from participating. Dogs hate garden- 
ing; they see no sense in it. Of what use, pray, to dig a hole, 
when you have no bone to bury init? The long country walks 
to the elm-shaded rural villages, and through the late June 
fields, where man has sown his corn and God has thrown in His 
poppies ; the return home, poppy-laden, to make the house one 
scarlet bower, though it is embellished for only her own eye. 

Never has that eye seemed so open to see. Never has her ear 
seemed to be laid so close to the heart of the mighty mother, to 
hear its beatings. Never till this year had she learned all the 
music that lies even in the trumpeting gnat and the booming 
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evening chafers. Never had she grown into such familiar friend- 
ship with the woodland birds. All her life, of course, she has 
known that the thrush’s song is sweet, and the lark’s exulting ; 
but not till now—so unobservant are we—has she learned surely 
the songs of the lesser minnesingers—the minor stars of the 
great concert. But this summer, by right perhaps of her harm- 
lessness and her solitude, she has stolen into their intimacy. She 
recognises them lovingly, not only when they sing, but when 
they converse among themselves. She knows the tom-tit’s table- 
talk—like the grating of a tiny saw; the cock chaffinch’s—all : 
she grows discriminatingly cunning in all their little speech. 

The dogs enjoy themselves too in their way, though they think 
that the flowers smell ill; and that the birds’ noise is ugly and 
foolish, not to be named in the same breath with the poignant 
love-songs of the nightly cats. Slutty, indeed, has suffered one 
of those disappointments, from which not dogs any more than 
men are exempt. For four-and-twenty hours Punch has been 
lost; and from the more than resignation evidenced by her 
during his absence, and the acute depression coincident with his 
restoration, it is but too clear that she had hoped his disappear- 
ance was a permanent one, 

June nears her perfumed close. The second Sunday of Mrs. 
Forth’s loneliness has come round. The first was marked by no 
special incident. Belinda had not expected that it would be. 
But indeed, not even to herself does she allow that she anticipates 
anything for any Sunday. But yet, on this second Sunday she 
rises with such a feeling of irrepressible blithe excitement, that 
she must needs casuistically explain it to herself. The air is so 
good. The smell of the hay comes now into the middle of the 
town; into street and market-place; how much more hither, 
where she is in the enjoyment of a sort of suburban pseudo- 
country. She has ever been fond of Sunday. It is always a 
favourite day with her; much more so in this Sunday city of 
innumerable church bells. 

She dresses with a resolute abstaining from adding a single 
adornment, or making any change, however slight, in her usual 
Sunday toilet. To do so would be to allow that she had some 
reason for the alteration. Perhaps, with this motive mingles 
an unconfessed superstition that to presuppose a pleasure by 
preparation for it, is the surest way to rob yourself of its 
fruition. 

She reads the Lessons for the day to her mother-in-law, with 
as reverent a distinctness as if the poor old lady could follow 
them, or were even aware of the nature of the attention. It is a 
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proceeding of whose judiciousness she herself has no great 
opinion; but it is one of the tasks imposed upon her by her 
husband, and which she would by no means intermit. When 
they are ended, having told her the news of her husband’s death, 
which she receives with her usual pleased surprise, Belinda goes 
lightly away to put on her bonnet for church. 

As she walks along, her memory grows suddenly occupied with 
the recollection of that other solitary walk to church at 
Folkestone ; of the griding cold ; the ice-bound earth; the misery 
of her yet more ice-bound heart; of the wretched prisoned 
starling to which she had likened herself. Not greater is earth’s 
change than that which is wrought within herself. But for her 
change, what reason is there? Has the starling then escaped ? 
The question flashes upon her with an uneasy start, but is instantly 
silenced again. 

The service is one of those brief and modernised ones, that 
make us marvel at the patience of our earlier days : yet to Belinda 
it seems long. Whether sweetly singing, devoutly kneeling, or 
attentively listening, she has no peace from the buzzing thought 
—never allowed, never looked in the face—but always returning, 
gnat-like: “When will it be? Where will it be? How long 
will it last?” It does not leave her at the church door, but 
buzzes and teases all along the sunshiny road. It will buzz and 
tease until it gets its answer. Well, let it! For is not that 
answer now given. 

At the'turn of the road, close at home, free from the stream of 
churchgoers, which has flowed in other directions, with no more 
witness than a milkman swinging unconcernedly along beneath 
his yoke, there it will be—there it is! Has not every moment 
since their parting been but a leading up to and preparation for 
this moment? And yet,at the sight of him she starts, as if it 
were a surprise, which indeed she still feigns to herself that it is. 

“You here?” she says in a voice of airy astonishment, that 
would be admirably natural did it not quiver, and were it not a 
little overdone. ‘ Have you fallen from the clouds?” 

His answer is not over-ready. He has not yet got over the 
stupefaction that the first sight of her, after an interval, always 
brings upon him—a stupefaction, such as, they say, the sight 
of the sea, of Niagara, of any overwhelmingly great and noble 
natural object produces in him who looks upon it for the first time. 
How much more beautiful she is than he had remembered her! 
how pious she looks! how chaste! Probably other women before 
now have carried large Prayer-books, and “ Ancient and Modern 
Hymn-books” in their left hand, home from church; but it seems 
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to him to be a wondrous feat of grace and holiness, performed for 
the first and only time in the world’s history. At last: 

“Are you surprised?” he asks, still feeling rather dizzy ; “if 
you remember——” 

“T am afraid that you will find all your friends gone down,” she 
interrupts precipitately. 

“Shall 1?” he answers, with an indifference that he makes no 
attempt to conceal ; “ probably ; no doubt.” 

Is it her large Prayer-book that is making her so unapproach- 
able ? 

“Have you come from Yorkshire?” she asks quickly, not 
allowing a moment of silence to intervene, with the uneasy idea, 
probably, of keeping the conversation in the polite and distant 
society key in which she has elected to pitch it. 

“Yes.” 

“Did not you find it very dusty travelling ?” walking fast, and 
looking straight before her. 

“T came by a night-train.” 

“Do you like night-travelling? J do not; but then I can’t 
sleep. Perhaps you can sleep ?” 

“T did not sleep! ” 

There is a tinge of reproach in the manner in which he 
pronounces the last words. What has happened to her? Is it to 
hear these cold platitudes that he has been rushing towards her 
all through the night, chiding the iron wheels for being slow— 
that he has spent his holiday, and foregone his rest? Sleep ! 
With ‘this to-day—this now ahead of him! Is it likely that he 
should sleep ? 

They have reached her gate, and there paused. She does not 
ask him to accompany her in, nor does she make him any 
hospitable offer whatever. But that he has neither expected nor 
wished—would have declined on the unlikely hypothesis of her 
offering it. He has no desire to taste of Professor Forth’s salt. 
There is something that tells him that her pause before dismissing 
him will be only a momentary one ; and that if he does not utilise 
this very present instant, she will be gone, and he may return to 
Milnthorpe, whence he came, at his leisure. 

“You will enjoy the country air after your Milnthorpe 
smoke?” she says, her hand upon the latch, and with what he 
knows to be a valedictory smile. 

“What do youdo on Sunday afternoons ? ” he asks precipitately ; 
“do you do anything ?” 

“Do anything!” she repeats, demurring: “what do you 
mean ?” 
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“Do you go to church again?” very hurriedly, and doubling 
up his hands in his pockets to hinder their yielding to their almost 
ungovernable impulse to stretch themselves out, and—with her 
will, or against her will—there detain her. 

She casts a furtive glance towards the house—a glance that 
makes in him the fear of her flight, and the impulse to check it, 
yet more nearly beyond his governance. 

“‘ No—o,” she says slowly ; “ not often.” 

“What do you do then? Do you ever take a walk ?” 

He has his eye upon her. Would it be quite inadmissible, if 
she shows symptoms of leaving him unanswered, to lay one hand 
quite quietly, so that she should be scarcely conscious of it, upon 
her arm? There is a full minute—sixty seconds well rung— 
before she answers. 

“Sometimes, as it happens, if it does not rain—if I feel 
inclined.” 

“ And—and—have you any—any specially favourite walk ?” 

Again she looks towards the house, behind whose closed doors 
the dogs are plainly heard, telling her that they know she has 
come back from church, and asking her why she is dawdling. 

“No; none!” she says, lifting the latch. “Of course,” her 
words coming with a sort of shamefaced hurry, “ I like the College 
gardens—everybody must like the College gardens; but,” with a 
sudden remorse at this concession, “I very often do not go there 
because of the dogs; one may not take the dogs into them.” 

She has opened the gate, and is passing through it. He has 
only half a minute left. 

“Which is your favourite? Which do you like best ?” he cries 
desperately after her. 

“T have not any favourite. I do not know; I like them all.” 

She has taken out her latch-key, and is putting it into the 
lock. 

“That means that you are determined not to tell me,” he says, 
with a tremor of passionate disappointment in his voice; and so, 
taking off his hat, turns on his heel. But as he walks slowly down 
the road, telling his own heart that he has befooled himself—never 
would he allow that his high lady could befool him—a sort of 
whisper seems to travel to his ears, “ Some people like St. Bridget’s 
best !” 

* * * * * * 

Belinda lunches, as usual, alone. The one prime and perhaps 
sole advantage of solitary feeding is, that you need not eat more 
than you feel inclined ; that if from any cause your appetite has 
left you, there is no one to make comments on that fact. If, in 
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addition, you have two pet gluttons on their hind-legs supporting 
you throughout your repast on either side, and drawing five sharp 
nails along the back of your hand if you do not seem to be 
attending to them, not even to the servant need your condition of 
un-hunger be ever revealed. 

Punch and Slutty have never yet understood why, on that June 
Sunday, they were feasted so royally on ribs of roast beef. 

From the luncheon-table Belinda passes, according to the: 
usual routine of her duties, to her mother-in-law’s room, for her 
daily two hours. As it turns out, they are more than two; for 
the nurse, relying upon her employer’s usual good-natured laxity, 
outstays her furlough by fully twenty minutes, and returns to find 
young Mrs. Forth, for the first time, unsmiling and impatient of 
the delay. And yet, when released, she seems undecided as to the 
disposition of her time. 

The dogs are staring at her—one sitting, one standing—as if 
they knew that their fate was hanging in the balance. Can any- 
one resist such a litany of goggles as their eyes are uttering ? 
It would be a crying shame to disappoint them. She will forego 
the trim leisure of the College gardens and take them to the Fields 
—a public; promenade where dogs are admitted, and where: 
perambulators push and Sunday shop-boys jostle. But she does: 
not call them or tell them so. After all, it is a pity to spoil them, 
and to let them take it for granted that they are to accompany 
her wherever she goes. On the whole, it is wiser not to hamper 
herself with them. She will make no fixed plan as to the direction: 
of her walk ; but wiil simply follow where whim or chance may 
lead. And whim and chance, after a little preliminary shamming 
gone through to impose upon herself, lead her to St. Bridget’s 
gardens. 

An interlacing of elm-arms overhead ; a thick bed of periwinkle: 
below; on the left a little classic river, and an unexpected park 
with smoky deer; on the right the sacred College meadow, where 
never vulgar foot may fall, save of the haymakers, who have but 
lately built the grass and flowers into a scented stack. Above, 
below, around, tranquillity and solitude. For, loveliest of the 
College walks as is St. Bridget’s, it is, strange to say, also the: 
least frequented. Thither the accursed perambulator cannot. 
come; and thither the holiday clerk and milliner come not. It 
is all, or nearly all, her own. Each Sunday, as the town empties, 
it will grow more and more her own. 

Over the patterned walk, where tree and sun have laid their 
chequers as a carpet for her feet, she marches leisurely. She has 
not hurried upon any other Sunday; therefore she will not hurry- 
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to-day. No one can or shall be able to say that she has departed 
one jot from her accustomed habits. 

She is making for her usual seat—the one that ordinarily 
no one disputes with her. But to-day as it comes into view, she 
perceives that it is already occupied. The occupant must be a 
friend too, since, on catching sight of her, he comes hasting— 
young and most glad—to meet her. Ah—h! it is not a question 
of the Grosse Garten over again. To-day she is not first. Not 
that there is any parallel between the cases. Not that any one 
can call this a rendezvous. He does not think it necessary to offer 
any apology for, or explanation of, his appearance, and passes 
over, with a silent lenity, her little futile and ill-done expression 
of surprise. 

‘So we meet here again ! ” 

“Shall we sit down?” he says, pointing to the bench whence 
he has just risen. 

For an instant she hesitates, then— 

“Yes, I do not mind,” she says irresolutely. “Ido not know 
why I should not; I sit here every Sunday.” 

Is there in this any slightest departure from use or custom? He 
seats himself beside yet not near her; for he sees her frightened 
eye jealously measuring the interval between them; to be sure 
that it is wide enough. How still it is! Neither human voice 
nor metal heard from the city. Everyone must be in church. Is 
this really happening ? Perhaps if he speak, if he make her speak, 
it will grow more real. 

“So you are all alone here ?” 

“T have the dogs.” 

“ But besides the dogs, no one? not your sister?” 

“ Did you think that she would be here? did you expect to find 
her here?” asks Mrs. Forth quickly, while a storm of colour 
sweeps across her face. 

He has no slightest clue to the origin of that red tempest ; he 
only knows that it has trebled her beauty, Did God ever before 
create such a wonder of loveliness as she ? 

“TI do not know,” he answers inattentively, a sin towards 
her of which he is seldom guilty ; “I—I do not think I thought 
about it.” 

Wide of the mark, as we usually are in our judgments of those 
who have either too much or too little interest for us, she 
attributes his verbal unreadiness to a cause far removed enough 
from the real one. 

“Sarah offered to stay with me,” she says in an ungenial voice, 
sitting very upright, and looking rigidly before her; “but I 
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could not be so selfish as to accept such a sacrifice from her. I 
could not condemn any one to a life of such unredeemed dullness 
as mine now is.” 

There is an acrimony in her tone that he knows not how to 
account for; but he does not interrupt her. As long as she will 
speak, he is ever most gladly silent. Why should the air be 
disturbed by his coarse and common voice, when it may be enriched 
by the music of hers? 

“Tt is by no fault of my own that Iam left alone here,” con- 
tinues she, with some sharpness; “I wished to go to Switzerland 
with Mr. Forth. I asked him to take me.” 

“And he refused?” with an accent of the profoundest in- 
credulity. 

To be asked by this woman for leave to bestow her company 
upon you, and to refuse her! And how did she ask? With her 
arms about his neck? With tears and kisses? He writhes. 

“Tt was not convenient,” she answers formally; “he was 
unable to make it fit in with his plans.” 

The young man’s heart burns within him, with a fire of envious 
indignation too hot to find vent in words. And yet perhaps a 
little of it may pierce through his next speech. 

“He could not make it convenient to take you; and he could 
not make it convenient to stay with you; and so here you are, 
alone and dull.” 

There is something in his tone—an irony that has the heat of 
wrath—that rouses again her half-smouldering alarms. 

“T am alone,” she answers quickly, “but I am not dull; I 
never was less dull in my life; the days are not half long enough 
for me.” 

“And yet you said ” objects he, bewildered by the staring 
discrepancy of the statements which have followed so close upon 
each other’s heels. 

“What does it matter what I said?” interrupts she, with a 
brusque, nervous laugh. “If I may not contradict myself, whom 
may [?” 

An elderly couple—two of St. Bridget’s rare votaries—have ap- 
peared upon the long straight alley dominated by Belinda’s bench ; 
an alley named after the short-faced humourist who loved to pace 
it. Belinda is glad. She wishes that more couples would come 
into sight. It is far more sociable. 

As they pass, she involuntarily raises her voice in speaking. 
She is saying nothing that she minds either them or any one else 
hearing. What a comfort it is to have nothing to conceal from 
the whole world! 
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As the hours slip by, this happy and confident complacency 
deepens. But how fast they slip away! She cannot affect to be 
ignorant of their passage, since from the Cardinal’s high tower, 
rising above the trees, the deep-mouthed bells tell the death of 
each little quarter. How closely they tread upon each other's 
heels! How many of them have broken the Sabbath stillness of 
the mead ? She ventures not to ask nor think. But why does she 
not venture? It is the same as upon other Sundays, for she always 
stays late. It is with a start that at length—seven solemn strokes 
have beaten the air—she rises to be gone. 

“Tt is seven o'clock!” she says hurriedly. ‘We must go, or 
we shall be shut in.” 

Shut in, in this green inclosure, with the stars for night-lamps, 
and this woman for a fellow-prisoner! How dare she make such a 
suggestion! Itis several minutes before he can fight down the 
frantic tumult in his heart that her words have raised, enough to 
say with sufficient composure : 

“If you come here every Sunday, I suppose that you will be 
here next Sunday.” 

“ But you will not!” she cries vehemently, stopping—they are 
walking slowly homewards—and facing him, 

“You forbid me?” he says in a low voice. He cannot rid 
himself of that vision of the star-canopied meadow. 

“T forbid you!” she answers excitedly ; “ yes—yes—yes! at 
least,” recollecting herself “of course you are your own master; 
I have no authority over you; but ifI might be allowed to advise, 
I should say,” laughing agitatedly, “that it would be a most 
unnecessary expense—like my journey to Switzerland. It is ill 
manners to remind you—but you know you are poor, until the 
patent is taken out,” smiling feverishly. ‘I must not allow you 
to make ducks and drakes of your money.” 

“The Sunday after ?” 

Her answer is long a coming; for indeed it is preceded by an 
eager dialogue within herself, that takes time. 

If she prohibit it, so docile is he to her least word or sign, that 
she knows he will acquiesce ; and she will sit upon her bench and 
hear the quarters chime, and see the tall tower rise, alone. Even 
when her reply does come, it is a mere evasion. 

There is no need to give a direct answer. It is one of those 
questions which it is better taste to leave unanswered. 

“The Sunday after next?” she says with a flighty laugh. 
“We may be all dead by then; it is too far off for me to trouble 
my head about it!” 





Birthday Ballade of September ist. 


i. 
Tue days grow less with lengthening night, 
But bracken bed and songless brere 
The waning sun has gilded bright, 
And clothed with red the forest sere. 
The wet wind wails by hill and mere, 
And hurries mist through dell and{dene, 


And all the world is sad and drear 
When you awake to be nineteen. 
ii. 
This is the day when dark and light 
Divided crowns of empire wear, 
And in these neutral hours unite 
The circles of the strophic year. 
For summer doffs her garlands here, 
And autumn turns to gold their green, 
To fruit their flower, to sad their cheer, 
When you awake to be nineteen. 
iii. 

With widening years your wider sight 
Will see the dark of life draw near, 
And wage with childhood’s pure delight 
A warfare dark with shades of fear. 
Ah! then across the dead days’ bier 
Childhood will lay what good has been, 
Nobler to shine in this new sphere 

When you awake to be nineteen. 


Envoy. 


Sister, with love for shield and spear, 
You shall subdue, and be a queen; 
Take love our gift and keep it, dear, 
When you awake to be nineteen. N.O.E.L. 
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Lord Beaconsfield’s Character. 


Lorp BraconsrieELp had so many enemies, that when he died there 
was no abuse of him which had not become trite. But the persistent 
malevolence with which the Conservative leader was pursued all his 
life sprang from a feeling which was itself conservative. Benjamin 
Disraeli was so different in character from most Englishmen, that if 
he had tried to make his way as a Liberal, the Tories would have 
resented him as an impossible innovation. Disraeli attacking the old 
English Constitution, the “Jew boy” assailing Church Establish- 
mert, would have been an intolerable sight. Disraeli early understood 
this. His personal appearance, not less than his character and flowery 
genius, marked him out as a foreigner; and the most acceptable com- 
pliment which foreigners can pay to the people among whom they 
sojourn is that of professing to admire their institutions. There is 
no example of a foreigner having made himself popular amongst us 
by any other means. Princess Dorothea Lieven and Count D’Orsay, 
Baron Bunsen, Baron Stockmar, and Count Sylvain van de Weyer, 
who all at different times and in various ways exercised great influence 
on the course of public affairs in England, were unanimous in recog- 
nising the extreme sensitiveness of Englishmen as to criticism from 
foreigners. “If I were not a Frenchman,” said the Chevalier de 
Boufilers to Lord Stair, “I should like to be an Englishman.”—“ If 
I were not an Englishman, I should wish to be one,” was the uncon- 
ciliatory answer. Our people push their self-complacency to the 
length of never admitting in the presence of an alien that things can 
be done better abroad than here. The Frenchman in his politeness 
will poke fun at his native failings for the amusement of an English 
hearer ; he will deplore his want of sérieua, his political instability, 
and while he gratefully accepts any compliment to the genius of his 
nation, he will pay it back instantly in chinking small change. Our 
tendency as a people to grumble only among ourselves has its coun- 
terpart in a class-pride which keeps all political, professional, or social 
orders in this country armed against the attacks of outsiders. Arch- 
bishop Whately said that if you wanted to get rank heresy, you should 
overhear two curates talking in private; it may be that an eaves- 
dropper listening to a pair of experienced dukes exchanging confiden- 
tial opinions, might in the same way surprise some notable sayings on 
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the imperfections of the aristocracy ; but it does not follow that their 
Graces would like to have their views put into strong language for 
them by a sharp young man who was not of their set. The late 
Lord Derby was therefore quite right when he remarked “that 
Disraeli would have stood no chance as a Liberal.” Lord Palmerston 
put the case even more strongly, by saying that the Liberal party 
would have had no chance of popularity if Disraeli had been among 
them. The Premier, who had “a drawer full of Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignations,” found one restless genius enough to manage. “ What 
on earth should we have done with him?” he once asked when some- 
body suggested that the member for Bucks would have been a great 
gain to the Whigs. j 

But because ambition made Disraeli a Conservative, that was no 
reason why he should not attach himself very heartily to the interests 
of the party which he joined. Mr. Bright relates that walking 
away from the House of Commons one night after hearing a speech 
of Disraeli’s, he and his friend together deplored that so much ability 
should be continually put at the service of bad causes. This was 
just like Mr. Bright, who has always been happy in the thought 
that the balances of right and wrong were committed to his keeping ; 
but imputations on Disraeli’s sincerity were too often the only 
rejoinders which opponents could make to his arguments. He was 
more sincere than Whigs cudgelling their brains for party cries that 
might keep them in office, or than Radicals who knowingly ex- 
aggerate the abuses of every institution which they want to demolish. 
It is not even fair to say that ambition alone prompted his somewhat 
sudden conversion to Toryism soon after he had issued a Reform 
address to the Marylebone electors. Gratitude had something to do 
with the matter, for he was more kindly treated by the Tories than 
by the Whigs. Among the latter every young man of talent aspiring 
to something higher than an Under-Secretaryship of State was 
regarded as a dangerous competitor to the crowd of younger sons 
who think themselves born leaders of the people and heirs to all the 
emoluments of leadership. The wonderstruck, half-amused manner 
in which Lord Melbourne drew himself up when young Disraeli 
announced to him at Mrs. Norton’s dinner-party that he meant to be 
Prime Minister, must have given the author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ an exact 
measure of the encouragement he was likely to get from the Whig 
party. Conservatism naturally attracts fewer adventurers than 
Liberalism, for it is easier to be eloquent in attacking old institutions 
than in defending them. When Disraeli found himself welcomed as a 
valuable recruit by Lord Lyndhurst and the first Duke of Buckingham, 
it was only consistent with human nature that he should feel flattered ; 
and when he discovered what kind of men Tory noblemen were, how 
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they were in fact much less imbued with caste pride and generally 
more indifferent to office-holding than the Whigs, it was equally 
in keeping with the instincts of a generous mind that he should 
discard the prejudices which had been conceived through ignorance. 
Disraeli was essentially warm-hearted and generous; and when he 
took his first plunge into public life he went with the stream which 
was then carrying most young men, not trained at public schools 
and the universities, towards humanitarian theories of all kinds; but 
from the first he showed a disposition which would have made him 
unfit to work with Parliamentary Liberals. In his earliest speeches 
and writings his satire always flies straightest when levelled at the 
petty devices of place-hunting, at political hypocrisy, social shams 
and dull arrogance. There was no pettiness in him; he had a poet's 
mind which took grand sweeping views of things and conjured up 
gorgeous visions of human progress and national triumphs. He 
might have become the most dangerous of Radical agitators ; but he 
settled into his proper place as a defender of the institutions which 
had made England great, and as a friend of the most highly cultured, 
most spirited and most tolerant aristocracy the world has ever seen. 
If he had been educated at the College of Winchester, instead of in 
a private school of that town, and if he had afterwards gone to 
Christ Church, or to Trinity, Cambridge, he would have been drawn 
towards Conservatism in his boyhood ; but it so happened that at his 
Winchester school, and at another in Walthamstow where he spent a 
couple of years, he had much to put up with on account of his Jew 
looks; and he seems to have imbibed a passionate hostility towards 
Toryism because it was expounded in these places by a Low Church 
parson’s “bullying brat,” and by “the haughty snuffling son of a 
city knight.” He did not often allude to his schooldays, but from 
casual remarks it appears that he must have been an opposition leader 
in them both. ‘“ My first tyrant,” he used to say, “was a boy we 
called Freckles (the parson’s brat). He lorded it over two cringing 
ushers ; he called me a son of Belial for reading ‘ Roderick Random’ 
on a Sunday, and we were always fighting.” Of the city knight’s 
son at Walthamstow, he said: ‘‘He was a fat boy who became my 
enemy because I nicknamed him ‘Sir Loin ;’ I might more appro- 
priately have given him some name connected with sheep, for he was 
sheepish at work, but would run at me like a battering ram in the 
playground, and he had a shoulder-of-mutton fist.” 

Having become a Conservative—having, that is to say, recognised 
that the opinions of the Conservative party were most congenial with 
his own—Disraeli had to commence the difficult task of winning the 
full confidence of his patrons. No man ever took shrewder views 
than he as to the policy which was best suited to keep the Empire 
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strong, and the people happy. Yet he had to fight daily battles 
against the prejudices of men who not only wanted to preserve old 
things, but to preserve them by old methods and arguments. Most 
of these encounters were waged in society drawing-rooms. In Parlia- 
ment or on hustings his ornate rhetoric, biting sarcasm, and flashes 
of humour swayed audiences powerfully, but when he had to discuss 
politics with Tory squires over a dinner table or to formulate them in 
epigrams for the instruction of ladies, his exuberant manner proved a 
serious drawback. Those who only knew Lord Beaconsfield in his 
later years when he had grown cool and cautious, can hardly have an 
idea of his fiery talkativeness in younger days. One of his earliest 
friends, Lord Chandos (the late Duke of Buckingham), was a man to 
whom such enthusiasm was incomprehensible. He bore no resem- 
blance except that of features to his business-like son, the present 
Duke. He spoke sententiously, with a high-pitched drawl, and made 
free use of the term blackguard (which he pronounced blackguyard) 
to designate all kinds of persons, save peers, who said or did uncon- 
ventional things. Paying a visit to a lady on a week-day, and 
hearing that she had been to church, he said seriously: “I think it a 
‘blackguyard’ thing to go to church on week-days.” He and his 
father were noblemen of the Georgian school who called the King 
“My Suvr’in,” addressed their parish clergyman as “ Parson,” and 
had no particular theories about the Church, except that it was a 
proper place to go to on Sundays even if they slept there during the 
sermon, as they mostly did. They hated Dissenters without entering 
into their dogmas, and Reformers much in the same way. Their 
method of facing popular measures was to resist without compromise, 
and to declare that the kingdom was going to the dogs; but when 
they had said this in the most highly flavoured language at their 
command, they would shake hands like prize-fighters with political 
opponents of their own order, and think none the worse of these 
latter for having been engaged in “ treasonable” schemes—for they 
used the word treasonable as freely as the epithet blackguard. Lord 
Chandos often took it upon himself to rebuke young Disraeli for 
being too warm. 

It took Disraeli a long time to understand all this—to perceive that 
men could be opponents without becoming enemies, and that the 
measure of a man’s guilt as a political miscreant was to be determined 
solely by his social status. Many of the old Tory lords seemed to 
look upon politics as a game of cricket, which they were playing 
against Whig lords, having some professionals in their eleven; but 
while they systematically despised these professionals, they took no 
lasting offence at any underhand play of the “gentlemen.” They 
often frowned when they heard young Disraeli speak at their tables 
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as if he had an equal right with themselves to use hard words against 
party leaders. Lady Lyndhurst repeatedly warned him of this. One 
day, when he had been railing with overflowing irony at Lords 
Melbourne, Durham, Morpeth, John Russell, and Palmerston, she 
put her handkerchief to her mouth to smother her laughter, and pre- 
sently said, “ You talk as if you would hang these men, but half the 
Tory families would go into mourning if you could work your will 
on them, remember that.” Lady Jersey, on another occasion, damped 
Disraeli’s ardour by exclaiming, “Dear me, don’t throw me into a 
fever, I am going out of town next week, and I should like to leave 
London without the thought that my house is going to be burnt 
during the recess.” These snubs, and others even harder to bear, 
accounted for Disraeli’s fits of taciturnity. He was sometimes very 
morose in society, and if annoyed at such times, would turn round 
and say things which cut his aggressor; whoever he might be, to the 
bone. Detractors who have written that he cringed to the nobility— 
every falsehood was good enough to beat him with—little know how 
savage he could be when offended. Suppleness and servility alone 
would never have made him a leader of the Tories; he elbowed his 
way to the first rank by compelling men to respect him. During the 
debate on the Irish Tithes question in 1839, Lord Ellenborough, 
meeting him at a party, ventured to say in the hearing of several 
other persons: “ We want no rigmarole talked over this question, it’s 
one of facts and figures.” ‘ Have you been given the situation of 
prompter to our party?” asked Disraeli with a flash in his eye. Lord 
Haddington, at about the same time, got a repartee which made him 
wince. He remarked loftily, being a pompous man, that there was 
too much barking on the back Opposition benches: “I have no 
opinion of a hound who doesn’t obey the ‘ Whip,’” he added. “ Your 
Lordship was doubtless well whipped as a puppy,” retorted Disraeli, 
in a demure tone, amid general laughter. In connection with this 
rejoinder, one may note Disraeli's definition of dogmatism, as “‘ pup- 
pyism grown old.” It was made in after-years, and, we believe, 
touched a noble Whig lord still living. 

At the outset of his career Disraeli was seriously embarrassed for 
want of money. Like his Pinto in ‘ Lothair’ he was believed to 
be easy in his circumstances, though nobody knew where these 
circumstances were. He dressed extravagantly, wore jewelled rings, 
with a profusion of chains, and he never talked as if anything were 
too dear for him; but he was really very poor for the style of life 
which he led, and it was only by a marvel of ingenuity that he kept 
out af debt. D’Orsay, who was never free from duns, and who was 
not above accepting a gratuity from a tailor to launch a new coat, 
once arched his eyebrows incredulously when Disraeli told him that 
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he did not owe a penny in London. Disraeli repeating the assertion, 
the Frenchman advised him with a friendly seriousness not to let it get 
circulated. “ People would say that you were a Russian spy—every 
politician should own to £5000 a year in debts or income.” It may 
have been owing to this hint, which had some worldly wisdom in it, 
that Disraeli took no pains to contradict rumours which described 
him as deeply involved in liabilities of all sorts. “A man in debt is 
a man who is trusted,” he once said, to the great delight of Lord 
George Bentinck ; and again he was the author of the paradox: 
“Out of debt, out of credit.” But as a matter of fact, he valued his 
independence too much to put himself at the mercy of creditors ; he got 
his money’s worth in the way of show out of every guinea he spent ; 
but he was a rigid economist in private—careful about his clothes, 
methodical in his accounts, and always frugal. “How do you 
manage to keep so healthy?” he was asked by a dyspeptic fop. 
“By dining off a sardine,” was the answer, and there was some truth 
in this. To the end of his life Disraeli always ate very sparingly 
when alone, and this enabled him to keep a good appetite for public 
occasions, thereby rebutting the presumption, which his pale face 
suggested, that he was consumptive. In this connection some 
remarks of his about wine may be mentioned. Hard drinking was 
in fashion during his youth, and at public dinners men who let the 
bottle pass were hardly regarded as gentlemen. Disraeli, who could 
never stand much wine, suffered a good deal from this social usage, 
and he set himself to study the demeanour of men who could drink 
deep without being any the worse for it. Lord Melbourne was one 
of these, and he gave Disraeli a wrinkle by saying: “‘ You can drink 
if you don’t talk; if you talk much you needn’t drink, for people 
will think you’re drunk, and let you alone.” It is obvious that the 
excitement of conversation must co-operate powerfully with the fumes 
of wine in making the brain reel. Disraeli having noted this fact, 
went further into the subject by observing that a man’s convivial 
propensities are always taken for granted if he talks in praise of 
wine and appears to be very critical about it. Some of his remarks 
savouring of the most refined epicureanism may therefore be ascribed 
solely to his temperate desire to find excuses for not drinking. He 
was not a judge of wines, though he pretended to be, and once 
allowed himself to lay down the law about Burgundy against the 
late Lord Sefton. A droll trait in him was that he spoke enthusias- 
tically about certain choice wines, but he never decried any sort of 
liquor, even gin. A reason he once gave for “saying something 
kind” about brandy in the presence of a person addicted to spirits 
would have had a Mephistophelean ring if the subject of the observa- 
tion had not been, humanly speaking, irreclaimable: “I could not 
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speak ill of his only friend.” “I should call brandy his enemy,” 
interposed a lady. “Ah, well, a man hates his enemy the worse for 
hearing him well spoken of,” was the mild retort.* 

It has been said that Disraeli’s means were slender: his marriage 
in 1839, two years after he had entered Parliament, lifted him for 
good out of penury. The devoted lady who became his wife not 
only brought him a fortune, but the most valuable companionship. 
She made herself the minister of his ambition with an extraordinary 
singleness of purpose—relieving him of all domestic cares, attending 
to his smallest comforts, warning him against enemies, and striving 
to recruit friends for him. Those who knew her, remember how 
every morning, when she had settled her household affairs with a 
quiet domineering activity, she would sit down to glance through 
heaps of newspapers, reviews, and even blue-books, to spare her 
husband this fatigue. At his ten o'clock breakfast he heard from 
her all the news of the day, got the pith of the leaders from the 
Times, was told of everything printed in his favour, and often 
received a useful budget of facts, statistics, and anecdotes bearing 
upon speeches which he was going to deliver. From the time of 
his marriage a great change came over Disraeli. The fervid self- 
assertedness of his bachelor days was put off ; the florid imperfections 
of his dress were corrected ; he became less anxious to shine than to 
please, less careful to convince than to amuse. His sure helpmate 
scored for him, so to say; marking down all the points he made, 
watching the effects of his conversational shots, and reporting every- 
thing faithfully to him, so that he could never feel depressed under a 
sense of diminishing prowess. Only a man’s wife can do this for 
him. Mrs. Disraeli, however, never succeeded in her own ambition 
of creating a political salon like Lady Palmerston’s or Lady Walde- 
graves. There was nothing genial about her; she was too much 
absorbed in her husband to be a good hostess. If she gave a dinner, 
she was more concerned to watch whether her husband was enjoying 


* In one of Mr. Disraeli’s few conversations with the Prince Consort, 
the talk rolled upon the simple and gentle politeness of Highlanders, a 
subject upon which H. R. H. was never tired of descanting. Mr. Disraeli 
gave an illustration of this politeness from his own experience. He was 
staying in a Highland house when a gillie came in to see the laird, and 
was offered a glass of whisky, Having tossed off the spirit, he was asked 
how he liked it: “ Verra weel, laird,” he answered, “sicher we puir folk 
cannae drink such whoskee as that.” Before he went the laird offered him 

‘another glass, which the gillie drank with the same encomium as before, 
smacking his lips. But when he was gone it was discovered that the case- 
bottle contained water. “ Nothing could have been finer than the man’s 
tact,” concluded Mr. Disraeli; but he added, “ Imagination is a powerful 
stimulant too in its way: perhaps, after all, the man set up as a connoisseur 
of the finer kinds of whisky from that day.” 
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himself than to see how his guests fared ; her eyes if not her lips 
said: “ Hush!” when he spoke; and if after dinner he showed the 
slightest signs of fatigue or headache she made little ceremony about 
hinting to her visitors that they might begone. ‘“ What shall I do?” 
she asked almost piteously of the late Lady Derby; “here is an 
ambassadress who has some atrocious scent on her handkerchief 
which he can’t bear. If she sits beside him at table, his evening’s 
pleasure will be spoilt.” Mrs. Disraeli’s affectionate zeal had perhaps, 
in some respects, a hampering effect upon her husband’s progress in 
society ; she might have served him better if she had worshipped 
him less. By proclaiming him the paragon of politics before the 
world was quite prepared to concur in her opinion, she threw upon 
him sometimes a slight sprinkling of ridicule. The Duchess of 
Sutherland called him humorously, “ Un mari dans du coton!” 

Mrs. Disraeli was very angry when on the formation of the Tory 
Ministry of 1841, her husband was not offered one of the minor ap- 
pointments ; and Disraeli himself was much mortified’ at this. His 
services ought not to have been passed over, and Peel’s neglect of him 
was beyond doubt a deliberate slight. Disraeli, however, possessed 
his soul in patience. His friend, George Smythe, said that it was 
better for him that he should not let an official muzzle be put upon 
him too soon; and the event proved that Peel’s attempt to ignore 
Disraeli contributed most to bring the latter into the foreground. 
Had Disraeli become a member of the Tory Administration it is 
hardly to be doubted that he would have remained faithful to Peel 
when this statesman broke up his party on the Corn Laws. In 
common with all members of his race, he was deeply grateful for 
kindness ; and he showed it in after-years by selecting as his Cabinet 
colleagues two or three statesmen whose only substantial claim to 
high office lay in their having befriended him in his struggling days. 
But how would the future of parties have been affected if Peel 
had sought to make a friend of his brilliant follower? One cannot 
well imagine the Peelite party of 1846-50 with Disraeli in their 
midst, but it has been suggested that if Disraeli had not remained 
among the Tories, Mr. Gladstone might have taken the opportunity 
of stepping into the Tory leadership of the House of Commons after 
Lord George Bentinck’s death; however that may be, it is certain 
that Disraeli followed his natural inclination in adhering to the 
Protectionists, while Peel’s cavalier treatment of him had freed him 
from all personal obligation. He admired Peel without trusting him, 
and long before the great man performed his second political somer- 
sault, he had described Peel’s mind as a gregarious one, which liked 
going with herds. It is almost forgotten now that he nearly had 
a serious quarrel with Mr. Herries (one of his future competitors for 
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the Tory leadership) through having said something of this sort at a 
time when Peel seemed firmly wedded to the agricultural interest. 
“ Treachery should not be predicted of any man,” grumbled Herries. 
“Oh, it wouldn’t be treachery,” answered Disraeli. “ Peel would be 
quite clever enough to prove that you and I were the traitors.” ‘He 
made a similar joke about Mr. Gladstone at the time of the Irish 
Church Disestablishment.: “We all feel painfully wicked hearing 
this good man recant the errors he has taught us.” 

It is unnecessary to revive the question as to whether Disraeli hit 
Peel too hard in attacking him about his conversion. The sight of 
the portly Prime Minister writhing on the Treasury Bench and 
wiping perspiration from his brow while the “malignant Jew” 
poured wrath and irony upon him in boiling torrents, has often 
stirred the sympathy of party writers who have seen only a subject 
for merriment in the spectacle of the same “Jew ” quivering in his 
turn at various times under savage taunts and venomous insinuations. 
Disraeli had a long score to pay off against the haughtily stiff leader 
who had sneered at him for being a “ gentleman of mercurial tempera- 
ment,” and he discharged it with full interest. But one effect of 
this was to put him in very bad favour at Court. It is no secret 
that when the Administration of 1852 was formed Lord Derby 
received intimation that it would be agreeable in high quarters if 
Mr. Disraeli were given an appointment that would not bring him 
into personal attendance on the Sovereign. It was owing to this 
that he became Chancellor of the Exchequer instead of going to the 
Home Office, a post which he would have much preferred, and which 
he would have filled ably. By this time he held undisputed leader- 
ship of the Conservatives in the Lower House. After Lord George 
Bentinck’s death only two men among the Protectionists—Mr. 
Herries and the Marquis of Granby—were even named as having any 
pretensions to lead; but Disraeli’s superior claims were acknowledged 
of necessity. In eleven years of parliamentary life he had made 
. such a resounding name that when he succeeded to the position of 
Canning and the younger Pitt, it seemed as though the natural eourse 
of things would soon make him ruler of the country. And yet what 
a time was to elapse before he was to obtain this coveted distinction ! 
His brief tenures of office in Lord Derby’s two Cabinets and during 
his own first premiership were mere wormwood to him. His favourite 
wish after entering Parliament was for three years of “real power,” 
but he was an old man before this came to him, after he had been 
Opposition chief for twenty-five years, leading a party often queralous 
and sulky, sometimes half mutinous, and showing himself in these 
dispiriting times always serene, hopeful, watchful and diligent. 

Disraeli is often spoken of as a lucky man: he was in truth the 
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most unlucky statesman who ever governed a great party, for he had 
no men of first-rate talent around him. He came to the front in an 
era of changes, and the spirit of the age threw most able young 
politiciens into the Liberal ranks. Disraeli towered over all his 
companions by a head and shoulders, and Conservatism became in a 
manner identified with his name only, though he was long unable, 
owing to the difficulties which he had to vanquish among his own 
followers, to give any popular definition of Conservatism. His 
popularity with the nation grew slowly but steadily year by year, yet 
the restiveness of his own party was shown by the fact that his 
name was seldom mentioned in electoral addresses of parliamentary 
candidates. Tory squires continued to have a patronising way with 
him. They doubted whether he understood their interests as they 
did ; there was often something in their manner which implied that 
they regarded him merely as a stop-gap leader. He would do until 
some other could be found, but some new man, an ideal young 
nobleman, would be sure to start up soon and then thorough Toryism 
(whatever that might mean) would have a proper exponent. There 
was no Tory so cantankerous but Disraeli could inspire him with 
enthusiasm and confidence after half an hour’s conversation ; but it 
was weary work to have to spend half-hours constantly in educating 
men who straightway forgot what they had been taught when they 
were out of reach of the teacher’s voice. Mr. Gladstone could never 
have stood for a week the kind of work which Disraeli performed 
during a quarter of a century, and there is no other example in 
parliamentary history of a man having to maintain his political 
ascendency, so long as Disraeli did, by little bits of diplomacy in 
lobbies, clubs and drawing-rooms. He was once told that Mr. 
Gladstone had flown into a passion with a deputation who had 
memorialised him on some question of taxes. ‘ Ah!” he said, “it 
is a great luxury to fly into a passion with stupid people, but we 
can’t all afford it.” He added: “I only show anger to sharp fellows 
who sham being stupid.” 

Was Disraeli proud of the victories which his keen wit enabled 
him to win hourly in conflicts with people who were slow of 
understanding or stiff-necked? Unquestionably not, if pride involves 
any pleasure in the thing achieved. He dreamed of nobler things 
than putting political dunces through their ABC, and there were 
times when, as Lord Wharncliffe said of him, he must have felt 
like a Porson conducting a dame’s school. He knew that if some 
happy turn in the national mood gave him suddenly a parliamentary 
majority, he would, speaking to his followers with the authority 
of success, be able to educate them en masse with few words instead of 
many—by acts instead of words, This term “ education” has often 
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been laughed at in its connection with Disraeli’s work; and it has 
been gratuitously taken to mean a process by which Conservatives 
could be brought to outdo their opponents in democratising the 
Constitution. But Conservatism, as Disraeli understood it, had 
higher aims than this, and embodied in its original conception no 
such hasty concessions to an uneducated democracy as were made by 
the Reform Bill of 1867. Conservatism meant the keeping of the 
Empire great in the things wherein it was already supreme, and 
bringing it to the first rank in contests where it stood inferior to 
other nations. This could not be done by small means; and the texts 
of Disraeli’s social discourses, when he could talk among friends, 
were all against smallness—penny wisdom, bigotry, moral timidity, 
insular crabbedness of mind. He delighted in the merchant prince 
full of enterprise, in the manufacturer discarding old machinery to do 
better with new, and in the hardy emigrant who goes out to found a 
new settlement for himself when the struggle for existence becomes 
too hard at home. But he had no feeling for the spirit which keeps 
a man plodding on in routine under the idea that he is doing things 
“in the good old fashion.” “The only good old fashion,” he used to 
say, “is to do the best for oneself according to the best ways of the 
time.” There was a stationer in Aylesbury whom he used to 
patronise, and who long hesitated to put a plate-glass front in his 
shop-window, “ because,” as he said, “ the old place did very well for 
my father, and it will do for me.” “At that rate,” remarked Disraeli, 
“it ought to do for your son and grandson.” It must be admitted 
that the stationer got an advantage of the statesman then, for he 
replied : “ Well, sir, if my grandson keeps the place as it is, 
customers will probably be attracted to it as a curiosity.” 

One of Disraeli’s favourite ideas was that London ought to be 
made the most magnificent city in ‘the world—a real Kaiserstad¢ or 
Imperial town, a model to all other cities in the character of its 
public buildings, the sanitary perfection and outer picturesqueness of 
its private houses, the width of its streets, &c. When Napoleon III. 
commenced the re-edification of Paris he used to say: “Is it not 
pitiful that the Emperor should be doing by force what we could do 
so much better of our own free will, if we had a proper pride, to say 
nothing of good sense in the matter?” He found many congenial 
listeners, and one in particular, Mr. Baillie Cochrane, now Lord 
Lamington (the Buckhurst of ‘Coningsby ’), whose artistic tastes are 
well known. But he was generally met by some such theories as 
satisfied the Aylesbury tradesman, or by talk about that eternal want 
of pence which vexes public men. Once when he was staying at 
Knole, he launched out into a parody of Macaulay’s idea of the 
New Zealander meditating over the ruins of London Bridge. He 
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imagined this personage reconstructing in fancy a row of villas at 
Brixton : “ What a picture he would make of it ; he would naturally 
suppose that knowing how to build, and having just awoken to a 
knowledge of sanitation, we had built according to the best ideas in 
our heads.” Then he took his New Zealander among the ruins of 
the stately commercial palaces crowded in narrow lanes all round the 
Bank, and the Exchange: “He would conclude that there must 
after all have been some tyrannical laws which prevented our 
merchants from combining their resources to make their streets 
spacious and effective, for it would seem absurd to him that intelligent 
men should, at a great cost, have built palaces for themselves in holes 
and corners where nobody could admire them properly, when by acting in 
concert, they might at much less expense have set much finer palaces 
in noble avenues, courts and squares.” Then Disraeli broke out into 
an animated description of his regenerate London with Wren’s four 
grand approaches to St. Paul’s, boulevards transecting the metropolis 
in all directions; and the palace of Whitehall rebuilt after Inigo 
Jones’s designs to make new Government offices. He would have 
covered the embankment pedestals with statues of admirals set in 
colossal groups recalling great naval achievements, and he thought 
Stepney* ought to have its cathedral of St. Peter—the church of a 
seafaring nation, dedicated to the fisherman saint—and containing 
memorials to all the humble heroes, sailors or fishermen who lost 
their lives performing acts of courage on the water. “The names of 
such men ought not to perish,” he used tosay. When he had finished 
speaking somebody observed that his plan would cost £200,000,000, 
and convert every ratepayer into a porcupine. “We may have to 
pay £500,000,000 in the end for doing things in the present way,” 
he answered ; “and as to the porcupine, he is manageable enough if 
you handle him in the right way.” 

The worst of it was that Disraeli had not always the courage of 
his opinions, though he knew what fascination boldness exercises over 
the million. He spoke in one way to his friends and in another to 
crowds where his enemies predominated; for instance, he was of 
opinion that it was a disgrace to the country there should be no 
national theatre subsidised by the State, and yet if a proposal for 
endowing a playhouse had been made by a Liberal Government one 
can fancy the sarcastic manner in which he would have described the 
embarrassments of a Minister saddling himself with the respon- 
sibilities of theatrical management. The opening of museums on 
Sundays was a measure which he secretly favoured, but he would not 
have quarrelled with the Sabbatarians by saying so. It was obvious 


* Persons born at sea were formerly registered as belonging to the 
Parish of Stepney. 
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from his views about London, that he would have approved a very 
wide measure of municipal reform: he was indeed not the kind of 
man to be afraid of a monster municipality, but to hear him talk 
about vestrymen, when the competency of these officials was called 
in question by reformers, would have made one think that he was 
satisfied with the present government of London as perfect. Disraeli 
was sometimes gently reproached for his inconsistencies by intimates 
who could speak to him plainly without giving offence; he used to 
, Stroke his chin with a good-humoured look of profundity, and plead 
the necessities of his position: “ A man cannot play high stakes every 
night: you must husband your best ideas until there is something to 
be won with them.” “I hold a brief for certain interests,” was 
another of his saws. “If my clients won’t accept all my advice, I 
must speak as they instruct me.” Then he could always take refuge 
in the argument that measures introduced by his opponents had to 
be combatted because of the unavowed purposes for which they were 
brought forward. He used to relate with great relish an anecdote 
about a Buckinghamshire clergyman who had gone down to the 
Senate at Cambridge to vote for a number of University reforms. 
But as the reforms were moved one by one, the clergyman kept 
shouting with all his lungs: “ Non placet.” A friend expostulated 
with him on this inconsistency : “Why, you told me you had come 
on purpose to support these reforms.” ‘Ah, yes,” answered the 
reverend gentleman, “ but see in what queer company I found them.” 

Disraeli was too much bent on giving his adversaries no chance of 
tripping him up in public. He speaks in ‘Tancred’ of that “ fatal 
drollery—a representative government,” and he was really not made 
to be a Parliamentary Minister though he excelled so conspicuously in 
party tactics. He despised the means he used, but used them on the 
principle : “ T’'ll show you that I can play the game as well as you.” 
He could not be called disingenuous, because there was no crafty con- 
cealment of his opinions from men to whom he could speak unre- 
servedly, knowing that no unfair advantage would be taken of his 
utterances; but once he had learnt that—in Pickwickian phrase— 
there is a parliamentary sense to be attached to words in distinction 
from their cognate meaning, he used his experience with consummate 
circumspection. He would have done better to have set less store by 
tongue-fence, for there was no natural duplicity in his character, and 
he was heard at his best when he spoke according to his first im- 
pulses. For all this, it must be remembered that sneers were the 
weapons which he had found most effective against the malice of his 
enemies. They hated him for his perspicacity—it was no parlia- 
mentary hatred, but an active antipathy born of dread—and he could 
never give expression to a noble sentiment without provoking 
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spiteful titters on the opposite benches. His ironical manner, his 
affected scorn of sentimentalism, were assumed by way of reprisals ; 
but it may be observed with some regret that the whole tone of de- 
bating in the House of Commons was distinctly lowered by the 
animosities which forced Disraeli into the position of a sardonic 
contemner of impassioned eloquence. Gladstone under his mocking 
eye learnt the science of elaborate periphrasis and retractation ; even 
Palmerston dropped his airy John Bullism, and prosed in prudent 
sentences which would have satisfied an attorney; while Robert Lowe 
for being bumptious was annihilated. It is pleasant, however, to re- 
member how good-natured Disraeli could be when he saw a disposition 
to treat him with courtesy. Where would Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
have been now if he had not taken warning by the masterly castiga- 
tions which Mr. Lowe received, and ingratiated himself with the 
Tory leader ? 

No Conservative can look back with pleasure upon any part of 
Disraeli’s action in passing the Reform Bill of 1867. Whatever 
may be thought of that measure by men who have no strong political 
opinions, it was one that could not square with any principles which 
genuine Conservatives hold. It was plainly the Bill of a politician, 
whom long disappointment had rendered reckless—who saw the 
years of his strength slipping away, and could not resist the tempta- 
tion of outmanceuvring his opponents, and making a snatch for power. 
He “dished the Whigs,” but his action was tantamount to that of a 
general who should blow up one of his own citadels, not because it 
was weak, but because it was troublesome to defend. It is never a 
sign of good statesmanship to part with a principle ; and as a matter 
of fact the inconsiderate enfranchisement of a million of uneducated 
men has yielded none of the results which Disraeli anticipated. The 
Conservative reaction of 1874 had nothing to do with the extension 
of the suffrage, but was caused by the blunders of the first Gladstone 
Ministry. Mr. Gladstone, who had been a first-rate financier and 
orator, showed what all judges of his character had long suspected, 
that he was not an able Prime Minister; but the demonstration of 
this truth would have been apparent to a more limited electorate 
than that of 1874, nor is it likely that smaller, more intelligent con- 
stituencies, having once withdrawn their confidence from the erratic 
Liberal leader, would have restored it to him lightly. Again, looking 
merely to his own personal interests, Disraeli played a wild game of 
speculation, when he drove men like General Peel and Lord Salisbury 
to secede from him. After the general election of 1868, he had dis- 
tinctly lost the confidence of the most conscientious men in his party. 
He kept a good parliamentary following, but country gentlemen, 
clergymen, quiet unambitious Conservatives who talked over his 
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policy by their own firesides, could find no satisfying arguments to 
defend it. At this time a pronounced hardness became noticeable for 
a time in Disraeli’s manner. He grew curt of speech, defiant; a 
lady said of him that his bitterness and forced serenity were often 
painful to witness. This mood was but transitory, however. It 
wore away when the mistakes of the Gladstone Ministry enabled him 
once more to take the field, recover his prestige, and rally his 
scattered forces. But it was lucky for him that the Liberals in 
power did make mistakes passing the endurance of the most long- 
suffering nation; and not less so that he had no rival to fear in Lord 
Salisbury, who sat among the peers, instead of in the Lower House. 
Disraeli kept his leadership in 1869, and returned to the premiership 
five years later, principally because there was no man of sufficient 
skill or ambition in the Opposition ranks to form a Conservative 
Cave. 

When power came to him at last, Disraeli had unconsciously lost 
some of his faculties for exercising it. His mind had not aged, but 
his character had lost resolution. He had so long been accustomed 
to lead minorities, and to adopt the tactics necessary to weak armies 
contending with superior forces, that he hardly understood how com- 
plete was the personal ascendency he had gained by his victory at the 
polls. That he keenly enjoyed his triumph is well known ; but there 
was a good-humoured magnanimity in his avoidance of all exulting 
utterances in public, which might add to the mortification of his 
cruelly wounded rival. When a Minister retires from office it is 
customary that he should have a personal interview with his successor 
to explain to him the condition of affairs in his department. Mr. 
Gladstone deemed it would be too humiliating to have such an inter- 
view with the Tory Premier ; and he left a subordinate to give the 
customary explanations. Nor did he see fit to offer any apology for 
his transgression of a courteous rule. He had become over-earnest, 
as Disraeli had himself been in his younger days. He chose to look 
upon Disraeli’s triumph as a usurpation, a personal slight put upon 
himself; he washed his hands of the whole affair, and draped himself 
in his self-consciousness of rectitude, quivering all the time with a 
holy anger. It is said that a curious scene occurred on Mr. 
Gladstone’s last day in Downing Street, when Mr. Lowe ventured to 
reproach him with having dissolved Parliament prematurely. The 
beaten chief turned upon his lieutenant, and denounced him with all 
the indignation of a prophet: “Did he (Lowe) think, forsooth, that 
the miserable question of getting a parliamentary majority had 
entered into his (Gladstone’s) calculations, when the promise of 
abolishing the income tax had been made to the electors? He, 
(Gladstone) had acted according to his duty, and had left the issues 
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with the nation, caring nothing, except for the nation’s own sake, what 
the result was. So much the worse for the nation if it was stricken 
with ingratitude and folly,” &. 

A day or two after Mr. Gladstone had thus delivered himself, Mr. 
Disraeli, shaking hands with Lord Salisbury after a too long estrange- 
ment, was remarking to him: “I should like to say something civil 
to Gladstone about the admirable order in which he has left the 
Treasury. I believe such compliments are usual—but in my case 
they are sincere. Yet Gladstone is so sore, I hear, that I should 
hardly like to take any step which he might misunderstand.” In 
the upshot, Lord Salisbury undertook to convey the complimentary 
message to the ex-Premier, but it was coldly received. Mr. 
Gladstone’s irritation had not yet cooled. “He looked,” said an eye- 
witness of the scene, “like a man whose house has been broken into, 
and who is congratulated by the burglar upon the quantity and 
quality of the plate in the cupboard.” 

The great mistake of Mr. Disraeli as a Premier with a majority, 
was to forget the causes which had brought the Gladstone Ministry 
to its fall. Chief among these was a foreign policy which had 
humiliated the country.* No British statesman had ever spoken in 
such poor doleful language of Great Britain’s mission in the world; 
and Mr. Disraeli, who read the national character with far more 
shrewdness than his rival, should have been on his guard against 
putting into the Foreign Office a politician like the present Lord 
Derby. The late Lord Derby said of his son: “His mind is like 
Mahomet’s coffin, hanging between the two loadstones. He sees so 
much to say on both sides of a question, that he ends by folding his 
arms and imagines that is taking action.” When Mr. Gladstone 
started the Bulgarian atrocity agitation, Lord Beaconsfield (he had 
left the House of Commons by that time) saw clearly enough that the 
noisy band of Radicals who joined in the outery for abandoning the 
traditional policy of the empire, did not represent popular feeling : 
he nevertheless let himself be persuaded by Lord Derby into acting 


* The same low tone of foreign policy was exhibited when Lord Russell 
was Foreign Minister. During “the meddle and muddle” policy of Lord 
John Russell, who interfered to advise but never backed up his advice, 
Ministers had so reduced the influence of England, that they were obliged 
to warn the Opposition that England must not overrate her influence. 
This drew from Disraeli the following stirring protest: “He would rather 
that his tongue were paralysed than advise the English people to lower its 
tone. Yes, he would rather leave the House for ever, than tell the English 
people that it overrated its position. He left these delicate intimations to 
the glowing patriotism of the gentlemen of the new school. For his purt, 
he deplored their policy and defied their prophecies, but he did this because 
he had faith in the people of England, in their genius, and in their destiny.” 
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as if the agitators had the constituencies behind them. History will 
judge very severely the conduct which Mr. Gladstone pursued in 
thwarting the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield, simply to turn a 
Tory Cabinet out of office. There was no political honesty in a single 
sentence Mr. Gladstone uttered in defence of Russian aggression in 
Turkey. Whilst he was in power he had co-operated in maintaining 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire, and he had never spoken a word 
to show that he dissented from a policy which was that of Whigs and 
Tories alike. His sudden conversion to the idea of a humanitarian, 
civilizing Russia as preached by writers like Madame de Novikoff, 
would have been a strange thing enough even if it had been genuine ; 
but it is impossible to consider it as genuine in the face of the extra- 
ordinary recantations which Mr. Gladstone has made about foreign 
policy since his return to power. What can one think about the 
consistency of a statesman who denounced the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares as an alarming piece of policy, but who, eight years 
later, was sending an army of occupation into Egypt? What would 
Mr. Gladstone have said if the Beaconsfield Cabinet had undertaken 
the Egyptian war? 

But Mr. Gladstone’s vagaries afford no excuse for Lord Beacons- 
field’s curious surrender of his own better judgment to that of Lord 
Derby, who ought never to have sat in a Conservative Cabinet. If 
the British Government had interfered in the Russo-Turkish struggle 
after the Turkish victory at Plevna, the mass of the nativn would 
have supported it in its policy, and not England alone, but the whole 
of Europe would have benefited from the thwarting of Russian 
designs. The Berlin Congress brought but indifferent compensation 
for the valuable advantages which might have been reaped a year 
earlier on the Danube. But even after the Berlin Congress, Lord 
Beaconsfield, through failing nerve, once more allowed himself to be 
diverted from action which would have conduced so greatly to the 
interests of his party. If Parliament had been dissolved immediately 
after Lord Beaconsfield’s return from the Berlin Congress, there can 
be little question but that the Conservatives would have been returned 
in an overwhelming majority. The Liberals admitted that much at 
the time: and Lord Beaconsfield was desirous of putting his fortunes 
to the touch. Hesitating counsellors dissuaded him. Mr. W. H. 
Smith said that it would be “a political crime” to dissolve at that 
time—meaning that the Conservatives were so sure of victory that 
the battle would not have been a fair one. But would the other 
party have paused before such a finely-drawn moral scruple ; and did 
Lord Beaconsfield ever get the credit of declining battle from excess 
of chivalrousness ? 

It is pleasant to turn from Lord Beaconsfield’s mistakes to the 
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recollection of how calmly and worthily he bore his defeat in 1880. 
There was no murmuring on his part at national ingratitude, no 
complaining of his fall, no denunciation of friends who had misadvised 
him, and no venom against enemies. He was staying at Hatfield when 
the unexpected news of the Conservative reverses arrived ; but he would 
hear no word spoken against Mr. Gladstone for his speeches during 
the Midlothian eampaign. “TI shall be curious to see how Gladstone 
makes good his words now,” was all he said. 

He left office with a dignity which saved his fall from any appear- 
ance of humiliation, and the most honourable among his opponents 
felt ashamed at the scurrilous abuse which had been lavished upon 
him. At the last dinner he ever gave, at his house in Curzon Street, 
a few weeks before his death, Lord Granville was present, and some 
allusion having been made to Mr. Gladstone’s health, Lord Beacons- 
field said in his pleasantest voice: ‘‘ He is a wonderful man ; I envy his 
health,* and perhaps some other things in him.” 


* “AsTI gazed into his pale and haggard face, [at Berlin during the 
Conference] I involuntarily thought of all the conflicts he had passed 
through, the disappointments he had experienced, the agonies and torments 
he had suffered, and the lofty courage with which he had triumphed over 
them all. I thought of his genuine sympathy with the common people 
whose cause he had defended, and with the oppressed race to which he 
was never ashamed to belong . . . and I saw him all at once in a more 


attractive and ideal light, and almost against my will, a feeling of sympathy 
took possession of my mind.—GEorRG BRANDES. 











A Recollection of the Riviera. 


I rmst saw Mrs. Wiener at the table d’hote of the Hotel des Iles 
Britanniques at Cannes. Mrs. Wiener, though the name is now so 
familiar to me, still sounds queer—Wiener being a foreign appella- 
tion, seems in my un-German ears to go more comfortably with 
Madame. Madame Wiener runs so much more easily. But she 
never would allow that—if “Frau” was withheld by her English 
friends, “ then please call me like one of yourselves,” she would say, 
“and not as if I were a Frenchwoman.” 

We were about sixty at dinner that evening; just the mixed com- 
pany that one sees at those Cannes hotels—a few nice people and a 
great many nasty ones—a sprinkling of many nationalities, but the 
English heavily preponderating. Mrs. Wiener sat next to me, and 
on her other side was her husband. Greasy soup and that disgrace 
to the finny tribe, loup de mer, had not taken the edge off my appe- 
tite, and I was looking forward with interest to the entrée, which, 
under the promising title of “ pdaté de pigeons,’ bade fair to be an 
improvement on the previous dishes. I was however the last to be 
served, and presently glancing past Mrs. Wiener I discovered that my 
chance of obtaining any of the delicacy had vanished. Its dimen- 
sions, rapidly decreasing, had reached Mr. Wiener, and he calmly put 
upon his plate all that remained—just enough for three people, as 
our host had apparently calculated. His wife seemed to consider this 
a most proper and natural proceeding; but catching a disgusted 
glance from me, “ Ach,” she said, “ you must excuse that Dummie 
takes all the pigeon pie; it is so good for him!” So it might have 
been; but I thought that a little of it would have been good for me 
too after my long journey. I was speedily consoled, however ; a low 
roar of disappointment from ‘“ Dummie” fixed all eyes upon him. 
Heedless of the public attention, he engaged in a loud and animated 
altercation with the German head-waiter; one long, thin hand held a 
fork aloft in the air, upon which was poised not a limb of savoury 
pigeon, but a thick slice of cold mutton—and the other hand pointed 
to his plate, upon which companion slices reposed. I did not under- 
stand the idiomatic German which ensued, but what had happened 
was only too plain. The pigeon had fallen short, and cold mutton 
had been hastily substituted to eke it out. 
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In a few weeks the mixed society in the hotel had broken itself up 
into little cliques. We, “the nice people,” as we fondly and exclu- 
sively called ourselves, had made the ‘‘ nasty” people understand that 
we did not want to have anything to do with them; that we did not 
desire conversations with them in the garden, where, for the sake of 
the air and the glorious sunshine, we often established ourselves with 
our work and books ; that we did not care to drive with the wealthier 
of them in the smart carriages, of which, with Delpiano’s permission, 
they were the possessors for the season ; in fact, that even salutations 
on the staircase were not agreeable to us, 

But Mrs. Wiener set these unspoken rules at defiance. We all 
adored her, and, making much of her, would have kept her to 
ourselves. “But I am not Sevres porcelaine like you are,” she said 
to me one day; “I am only a homely little bit of Delft.” And she 
was just as sweet and civil to Mrs, Lehmann, the fat Jewish wife of 
a New York hatter, as she was to me, the daughter of an Irish peer. 

We used to have little tea-parties in one another’s salons in those 
days. Iam told that Cannes has now greatly altered, and the society 
having become like that of a large city, has affected even the hotels ; 
but in the time of which I am speaking it was a sociable, countri- 
fied sort of a place, and a little scandal at afternoon tea, or at a quiet 
luncheon party, was our principal excitement. 

One afternoon a few friends were sipping my orange-pekoe, 
“Dummie” and Mrs. Wiener among the number. By-the-way, I 
have never to this day discovered why she called him Dummie; 
Wilhelm was his name. He was a tall, slight, dark man, very 
delicate, rather good-looking, and entirely absorbed in taking care of 
himself. 

Miss Reynolds—a stout, solemn girl of eighteen who seemed to look 
upon life as made for practising, and who for eight hours a day 
steadily plodded through right-hand scales, left-hand scales, scales 
with both hands together, five-finger exercises and shakes, to the 
torture and despair of her neighbours—had just risen from the piano 
where she had accompanied our conversation for the last quarter of 
an hour with a dreary sonata. There was a pause for a moment— 
one’s little remarks always flow so much more comfortably under the 
shelter of music—when Dummie turned to me and said : 

“You should ask my wife to sing.” 

“T shall be delighted,” I cried, “and I would have asked her long 
ago, but I had no idea that Mrs. Wiener sang.” 

“Qh yes,” she answered, “I sing very well indeed—but not much 
now, for Dummie does not always like it. I will fetch my music.” 
And off she ran, returning in a few moments with an armful. “I 
will sing you a Swedish love song,” she said. 
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The other day I saw that Madame Nilsson was to sing that same 
song at St. James’s Hall ; and for the sake of old recollections I went 
to hear it. The great prima-donna held her audience enthralled, and 
was compelled by a unanimous encore to repeat it. But I do not 
think she sang that little song more artistically than when I first 
heard it in my tiny, bright, amber satin salon at the Hotel des Iles 
Britanniques; and the lovely voice, though perhaps more powerful, 
was not sweeter or more perfect in its timbre than my dear Mrs. 
Wiener’s. I can see her now as she rose from the piano and stood 
smiling at our astonishment. 

She was a little above the middle height, with a fairly good figure, 
and a face which, insignificant at the first glance, grew upon one in 
the most wonderful manner. The jaws and chin were square, the 
mouth large, the nose straight but too short, the intelligent blue eyes 
spoilt by light, almost white, eyelashes, the fair hair plentiful and 
growing well upon her forehead. But such a beautiful expression— 
calm and bright. I will tell her story as she told it me one day as 
we sat chatting under the orange-trees of the hotel garden. 

“T was quite a young girl when Dummie saw me first,” said she. 
By-the-way, have I mentioned that she was a Swede and he a 
German? “I had led a quiet life with my dear parents, always 
working very hard to make the most of the lessons they could give 
me, for they were very poor. It was a‘great thing when I was 
allowed to have twelve English lessons. Ach! how I did work! I 
thought of nothing but English, when I walked, when I ate, when I 
dressed myself. And how glad Iam now! for so many of my good 
friends all over the world have been English. My singing—that 
went on always. And one day, Dummie, who had come to Sweden 
for a visit in the summer, heard me sing ; and he said to the friend 
who was with him, ‘ That is my wife!’ And how happy we were when 
we were married and went home to settle in Dresden, where his dear 
mother and all his relations live! But we had not been in our little 
house three months when Dummie was taken ill with the small-pox. 
Oh, but it was terrible! He was so ill. I nursed him very carefully ; 
but as he was getting better a little cold settled on his lungs. That 
is now eight years ago, and he has been an invalid ever since. With 
care he may live years and years; but any day a chill may take him 
from me, who love him so dearly. Every summer we go home to a 
little apartment in Dresden; and every autumn when the leaves 
begin to fall we come south like the swallows: sometimes to 
Algiers, sometimes to Madeira, sometimes to Nice—wherever Dummie 
fancies.” 

“And you,” I asked, “ how do you like such a wandering life?” 

“Oh, for myself there is nothing I should like so much as to live 
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quietly in one place with Dummie, and to have kind friends about us. 
I should love to have a house of my own, and I would take such pride 
in having everything so neat and nice! I am a regular old house- 
wife at heart. But that can never be. All I think of is how to 
keep my dear husband with me; and it is always before my eyes 
that one day I shall be left alone. But I never let him see that, for 
the doctors say everything must be bright for him; bright sunshine, 
change of scene, and always a bright companion.” 

And so she always was a bright companion; it was not often that 
she spoke as she did to me that afternoon. She was generally 
occupied in amusing Dummie, in one way or another. It was very 
funny to see them together; he made me really cross with him, he 
was so ungrateful ; but one could not help laughing, all the same. 

“ And I like you when you laugh,” he remarked to me one day, 
“you make nice big eyes. You are not like Maia; she screws hers 
up when she laughs, and with her white eyelashes they look such 
ugly little slits.” Which comparison Maia did not in the least resent, 
but looked upon it as an excellent joke. 

At Easter I had a great pleasure. My nephew arrived in Cannes 
to spend a month of his leave with me; I was then, as now, so proud 
and fond of him. I don’t think I have ever seen a handsomer young 
fellow; perfectly made, with regular features, bright china-blue eyes 
and yellow hair and moustache. His adoring aunt and godmother 
took leave of her senses where he was concerned. Glad though I was 
to have him with me, I was much exercised in my mind as to how to 
amuse him. Young men froma crack cavalry regiment were rare in 
that manless region; and so were their pet occupations too. Little 
excursions to Nice and in among the Alpes Maritimes seemed very 
small. excitements to offer Charlie; and I did not urge him to 
frequent Monte Carlo, having an old maid’s horror of gambling. 
But to my intense delight the dear boy took most kindly to all my 
little ways of passing the time ; he declared that the mere transition 
from bitter east winds and frosts—for Easter fell early that year—to 
blue sky and steady sunshine, made existence a pleasure; that my 
little donkey trips among the pine-clad hills were the jolliest picnics 
at which he had ever assisted; and that the quiet evenings in my 
comfortable salon, to which my friends were welcome, were all that 
he cared for after a day spent in the open air. 

I had frightful misgivings when he had been with me a few days 
about a young Dutch countess, staying with her mother in the hotel. 
She was a very handsome girl, and most amusing; she and Charlie 
struck up a desperate flirtation from the moment they set eyes upon 
one another. My first thought was one of delight. “She will help 
me to make Charlie’s visit a pleasant one,” I said to myself; and 
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accordingly invited Mademoiselle Van Baérle to join our little party 
upon all occasions. But I soon repented me of my rashness. The 
fair countess was clever and most accomplished ; a perfect linguist 
like all her nation, and a jolly, good-tempered girl; but her fastness, 
and her truly awful knowledge of the wickednesses of the wicked world, 
and her mad love of excitement at any cost! I shuddered as I 
thought what might be the consequence of my carelessness, and 
pictured my sister’s distress if such a daughter-in-law were presented 
her. Then I tried my best to drop her out of our plans; but with 
no success. I had been too gushing at first to be able to disengage 
myself all at once. 

My dear Mrs. Wiener, however, consoled me. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said. “It is much too noisy a flirtation to 
be serious. Why, yesterday evening he ran all along the corridor 
with her in his arms, because she said she did not believe he could 
lift her. They are two great romps, and if your nephew were really 
in love he would be more serious.” 

“T don’t know,” I sighed despondingly. ‘Charlie is never very 
serious about anything. Just look at them now.” 

They made a pretty, if to me a provoking, picture. We had been 
picnic-making on the Croix des Gardes, and now, after luncheon, 
were sitting about on the big stones under the pines, luxuriating in 
the air and magnificent view. Mademoiselle Van Baérle and Charlie 
were a foreground worthy of the landscape behind them; they were 
coquetting about a bunch of violets that she had been wearing at her 
neck all the morning. He, half-kneeling, half-sitting on a boulder 
of rock at the edge of the slope, was stretching up his hand for them ; 
she, standing above, was holding them over his head. 

Suddenly the rock against which he was leaning gave way, and 
poor Charlie turned a complete somersault before my startled eyes. 

“ No bones broken,” he laughed, as he picked himself up; but his 
foot had had a nasty wrench, and he had to endure all the unpleasant 
consequences of a sprained ankle. 

I think it was only then that I realised Mrs. Wiener’s wonderful 
tact and sweetness, much as I had liked her before. She was so good 
to my poor boy. Of course one may say that it does not require 
much jvirtue or self-sacrifice to be kind to a good-looking young 
fellow laid up on the sofa; but it was the way in which she helped 
to make his imprisonment bright that struck me. A long apprentice- 
ship to Dummie had taught her a thousand little arts to while away 
the time; she never went out even for a solitary walk without 
bringing home some amusing story of what she had seen or heard; 
all the jokes and riddles of Europe seemed at her fingers’ ends; and 
yet there never was such a sympathetic listener—the most halting 
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story appeared witty and pointed when told to her. Her charming 
singing too was a constant pleasure; and Schumann’s love-songs, 
Grieg’s strange melodies, and Gounod’s wonderful harmonies bright- 
ened many an hour. Our favourites were those lovely ones of 
Schumann’s in which he tells the story of a woman’s life from the 
moment when she first sees her lover, through her courtship and 
marriage, until the day when her husband lies dead before her. But 
this last one Mrs. Wiener never sang. Dummie, strange to say, did 
not at all appreciate his wife’s music. 

“T have too much of it,” he remarked upon one occasion when she, 
on being asked to sing, looked to him for permission. A most unjust 
observation of Dummie’s ; for it was only in his absence that she gave 
us our musical treats. 

Mademoiselle Van Baérle was also unremitting in her attentions to 
Charlie, and my anxiety on that score was not allayed. Since he was 
no longer able to romp with her she changed her tone a little and 
plied him with sentiment. 

“] think there are no men like Englishmen,” I heard her murmur 
to him one day ; “the Dutchmen are so heavy and slow—one has 
always to be stirring them up; and Frenchmen are just the other 
way—they stir one up a little too much; but an Englishman is just 
right.” 

There was something too about Charlie’s look and manner that 
made me uneasy ; he was so restless and cross. Naturally a sprained 
ankle and consequent confinement for a month upon the sofa do not 
tend to sweeten a man’s temper. But there was something more 
than this ; he took to saying nasty, bitter things to us his devoted 
women slaves, and then was proportionately remorseful afterwards. 
He snapped equally at Mrs. Wiener, Mademoiselle Van Baérle, and 
me; he grumbled at everything, the climate and hotel life, and then 
in the same breath declared that he should apply for extension of 
leave so as to remain longer. In fact, to my watchful eyes the young 
gentleman showed all the symptoms of being in love; and I gave 
Mademoiselle Van Baérle the credit of it. But one day he burst 
out: 


“Tt is a shame, a beastly, wicked shame! He makes a regular 
drudge of her.” 

“He? Her? Who do youmean?” I gasped out, very astonished, 
for Charlie had risen from his sofa and, standing on one leg, turned 
red and white by turns. I reflected hastily that Mademoiselle Van 
Baérle had no gentleman in her party and could not, even by a fond 
lover, be considered a drudge to any one. 

“That brute Wiener! He makes her fetch and carry for him, and 
treats her in a manner that I call scandalous! Selfish beast! Because, 
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ages ago, he had some illness or other, he takes advantage of it to 
make her life a burden to her. There’s nothing the matter with him 
now, except laziness.” 

“Good heavens, Charlie! What has made you so cross? What 
has Mr. Wiener been doing ?” 

“Doing? Nothing particular for him indeed; only bullying her 
as usual, What do you think I heard him say to her just now as 
they were passing the open window? ‘Go, Maia,’ (Charlie, in his 
wrath, mimicked the foreign accent) ‘go and sing to that boy and 
amuse him, and make the old woman to ask us to come into her salon 
this evening after dinner. I would like a rubber of whist.’ Did you 
ever hear anything like his impudence?” 

“Tt was very impertinent of him,” I replied, suddenly sympathetic, 
for at what age does one like to be called an old woman? “ and if she 
does come in here this afternoon I shall let her see that I will not 
have my salon used as a public sitting-room.” 

“ Now, auntie, you will do no such thing,” cried Charlie; “I will 
not have you rude to her because he is a beast; she never said any- 
thing nasty. She is only too good to every one; and if I could only 
see her taken care of and made much of, as she deserves, instead of 
being a regular slave to that lazy brute, I should go away with a 
lighter heart.” 

“ Go away, Charlie!” I exclaimed. “What do you mean? When 
are you thinking of going?” 

“To-morrow,” answered Charlie firmly. 

“But your foot ?” 

“Oh, my foot is all right ; right enough to travel, at least. And 
it is quite time for me to go. You've been awfully good to me, 
auntie, but the sooner I get away from here the better.” 

Any further remonstrances of mine were interrupted by a knock at 
the door, and Mrs. Wiener entered. She did the only thing that 
could have made me quite forgive her the innocent share she had had 
in Dummie’s remark. She went straight to the point and proposed a 
rubber of whist that evening, “for Dummie would like it so much.” 

“ Delighted!” cried Charlie. “And you must give us a song 
afterwards, for this is my last evening ; I’m off to-morrow.” 

“Are you really? So soon? We shall be so sorry to lose you,” 
she answered sweetly, but to my attentive ear a little indifferently. 
It jarred on me, for I saw the wistful look in my poor boy’s blue eyes. 
But indeed I had often noticed that feature in her character; that 
while charming to all, she really did not care for any one much except 
her husband. Her love for him seemed to absorb all the affection of 
her nature; and her wandering life, full of short friendships and 
quick partings, had perhaps intensified this, her natural disposition. 
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And so our pleasant little party was broken up. I did not stay 
long after Charlie’s departure, but said good-bye with great regret to 
sunny Cannes, then looking so lovely in its spring garb, the air laden 
with the scent of the orange blossoms, and every garden and meadow 
bright with flowers. 

I did not at all like parting with Mrs. Wiener; I had grown very 
fond of her during our winter sojourn together, and the uncertainty 
of ever seeing her again made me doubly sorry to leave her. She 
promised to write to me, “ Not often though; you will not expect it? 
for you know how difficult it is for me to write an English letter, and 
what along time it takes me. But just now and then, to let you 
know how Dummie is and where we are spending the winter.” And 
exactly as she made the promise she kept it. Forseven years I heard 
from her; then one winter there came no letter; and towards the 
spring I saw in the paper the announcement of the death at Mentone 
of Wilhelm Wiener, aged forty years. 

I wrote immediately to her Dresden address to express my sym- 
pathy, and after some months received an answer, in which she told 
me briefly about his last days. The end had been quite painless. 
Then she said, “I had talked it over with him many times that it one 
day would come to that and I was prepared; but you can understand 
it is always too soon when we have to part with the dearest we 
possess. I have much to be thankful for, and yet the best of all is 
missing. But I try not to get gloomy, and I lead a very nice, quiet, 
homelike life here with his dear relations, who are all so good and 
kind to me.” 

* % * * % * 

Charlie, who in these eight years has wonderfully altered, chang- 
ing from a bright boy to a quiet, reserved man—talks about making 
a German tour next summer. He asked me the other day, in the 
most casual manner, for Mrs. Wiener’s address, as he thought he 
would call on her if he happened to pass through Dresden. I gave 
it to my poor boy—but I know full well that it is no use his going 
to Dresden. She will cling all her life to her dead husband’s 
memory, and will end her days in his birthplace and among his 
people. 











Derlios. 


One of the giants of this century, an innovator in music, a great 
journalist, a literary man of great importance, a teacher of humanity, 
a genius undoubtedly, and the victim, as it so frequently happens, of 
his own originality, was Hector Berlioz, born the 11th of December, 
1803, in France, at the Cote St. André, near Lyons and Grenoble. 

Beethoven is considered the creator of our instrumental music, 
further developed by Meyerbeer, Liszt, and Wagner. Beethoven 
certainly was the first man who, building upon the sweet traditions 
of Haydn and Mozart a system of concerted sound unknown to 
them, left the path of the nightingale to take the powerful wings of 
the eagle. What Beethoven created was seized upon by Berlioz and 
developed to a degree that no one before him dreamed of, no one after 
him surpassed. His ‘Messe des Morts,’ a requiem written for five 
orchestras, and for a chorus of two hundred and ten voices, shows 
the deepest knowledge, and the most extraordinary comprehension 
of orchestral sonorous effect, which an unbounded imagination, and 
an eccentric, though undoubted genius, are able to create. 

What is genius? And whence does it come? These are two ques- 
tions not so easily answered as the two questions which the German 
poet Halm so satisfactorily answered, viz.: 1. What is love ?—Two 
souls but one thought, two hearts and one beat. 2. And how comes 
love ?—It comes, and there it is. Genius is the power to create new 
and admirable work. Be it admirable from its grandeur, like Michel 
Angelo’s, Shakespeare’s, Beethoven’s, or from its graceful loveliness, 
like Raphael d’Urbino’s, Heine’s, Mozart's, it must be new, original, 
charming, or grand, powerful, crushing. ‘‘ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” 
is perfectly correct. Whether genius comes from divine inspiration, 
or, as the profane matter-of-fact people would have it, from an acci- 
dental lucky formation of the cells of the brain, one thing is certain 
in either case, man has no control over his genius: work and study 
can further it, but cannot give it; and since you are subject to the 
inspiration but cannot command it, it is perfectly unfair to demand 
that a genius, one eager to calculate and execute unheard-of effects, 
should be calm, and put two and two together like a linendraper, 
who puts the yard on his material and cuts at the precise point 
where the measure ends, there to begin again and ever again the 
same mechanical work. You cannot exact, and should not expect, 
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from an overheated brain attention to details which a cool and un- 
occupied brain might easily reckon with; and when Gustave Doré 
once went to an evening party in his studio coat, with a number 
of not very picturesque colour spots on the lappel, it was not because 
he meant to pose, but because in his brain more powerful conceptions 
struggled and engaged his thought than in the brains of a number 
of empty-headed young men, who all day long give the most per- 
severing consideration to the colour of their neckties and the mathe- 
matically precise measure of their buttonholes. 

This it is which makes it so unfair to speak of a real genius 
with an easy carelessness—“ Oh! he is mad!”—or, what is tanta- 
mount, “ He is an inventor,” &c. If his brain was so empty that he 
had to think of nothing else than of his tailor’s combinations, he 
would probably be more conformable to fashion and would less serve 
humanity. But then, from the Parthenon to Faust, there would be 
less trace of genius and more of the bend of the brim of hats, 
or the really important question whether boots ought to be pointed 
or rounded. 

What is called vocation never received a more striking illustration 
than in Berlioz. Just as Ovid, beaten for perpetually making verses, 
cried for pardon—in verse—so all the privation which Berlioz’s family 
imposed upon him, in order to win back his soul from perdition, 
i.e, from writing music, only made him cling with more pertinacity 
to the aim which he had proposed to himself. I knew him long 
in his olden days, and can bear witness to many things not mentioned 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ yet we must, before all, look to his autobiography as 
the reliable guide for his first studies and struggles. With his irre- 
pressible wit and esprit, exercised at his own cost when there was no 
other target, he states that his mother felt no illusion about bringing 
into the world a laurel wreath, as the mother of Virgil did, nor did 
she feel like Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, a sen- 
sation like a burning ember in her interior. He says : “ However extra- 
ordinary it may appear, I came into the world without any more ado 
than a common mortal!” Educated most strictly in the Catholic 
religion, he was for seven years a most religious child; and although 
“ brouillés ensemble,” ever since that time he remembers “tenderly ” the 
first impressions received from its teachings, which proves two things : 
1, that it is not true that our first impressions influence all our life ; 
and 2, that you cannot develope a carnation from a rosebud, what- 
ever you may do, or, in plain English of the old Latin verse, “ Natu- 
ram expellas furci, tamen usque recurret,’—you cannot go against 
Nature. So long as he was a saint, that is until his seventh year, 
he went to hear mass daily and to confess every Sunday, and he said 
to his father confessor: “Mon pere, je n'ai rien fait,” to which 
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invariably the holy man replied: “Eh bien, mon enfant, a faut 
continuer.” 

Berlioz’s father was a doctor. He did nothing tosave his son from 
the exalted bigotry of his mother. His was a peaceful view of life, 
and he was a man for simple solutions of problems. Berlioz, 
although recognising with gratitude the solicitude of his father’s 
devotedness to him, greatly preferred the English system of edu- 
cation, where the boy is sent out to school and learns how to stand 
on his own legs and defend himself against attacks of other boys, 
learning thereby the struggle of life. It is one of the chief rules 
in England to let a child learn the consequences of his doings. 
I remember once having seen at Brighton a gentleman lying on 
the beach, and his little son playing with a little shovel just 
where the waves came in slowly, but steadily. The father never 
lost sight of the child, yet never said what every French father 
would have considered it his duty to ery out: “Be careful, Johnny, 
the water is coming, you will have your boots wet,” &c. The 
boy saw the water very well; let him have a little experience. 
And it was not long coming. A big wave suddenly revolving 
dashed on the sand and reached the little adventurer’s feet, wetting 
his boots and stockings. He said nothing, he looked at his father, 
who seemed to have perceived nothing, but he pitched his little 
camp some yards further back, and paid considerable attention to the 
succeeding movements of the water. 

Berlioz’s first love—he was then thirteen years of age—was a young 
lady named Estelle, who made a great impression on him, because she 
wore pink boots, an embellishment which he had never seen before. 
Though rather precociously enamoured, he was in this respect 
beaten by Mozart, who when seven years old played at the Austrian 
Court, and there and then proposed to Princess Marie Antoinette. 
She did not lose her heart with the enfant prodige, but she lost her 
head with her royal marriage, poor princess! Berlioz was original in 
his musical ideas, and equally original in his views. Thus he says: 
“Time goes for nothing in love.’ A second love by no means 
effaces the first, and his heart beat after thirty years when he returned 
home, and saw the place where he first admired the pink brodequins, 
and that in spite of his having learned that she got married and— 
what usually follows that ceremony (ce qui s’en suit). 

He learned to read, and what is more difficult, to understand how 
to compose music when twelve years of age. He had then already 
produced two quintets. Those biographers, who stated that even at 
twenty he knew not what music was, have been slightly mistaken. 
He relates with some complacency that he was passé-maitre of three 
instruments at that time. Those who know the immense effects of 
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sonorité which he created, will learn with surprise that the three 
instruments he had mastered before all, were the guitar, the flute and 
the piccolo—not very powerful exponents of orchestral might. As to 
the piano he never understood it, a remarkable instance, and 1 believe 
a very exceptional one with a composer, and especially with one who 
became the master of masters concerning the intrinsic knowledge of 
the mechanism of every instrument. 

He declared even in later years that he was glad he did not know it, 
although it might have been “ en maintes circonstances ” useful to him. 
This is a curious argumentation, which reminds one of the French 
girl who said, “I hate asparagus, and I am very glad I do, because if 
I did like it I should eat it, and I can’t bear it.” On the 10th of April, 
1848, the very day where in London he described in his ‘ Memoirs’ 
the struggle he had had in 1822 with his father, who compelled him to 
study medicine, he suddenly stops and for three months writes barely 
another word. On that day, as everybody knows, the great Chartist 
demonstration came in fact to nothing, and he writes at eight o’clock 
in the evening, after having expected in the morning to see barricades, 
street-fights a la mode de France: “ Good Chartists, you understand 
organising riots as the Italians understand how to write symphonies. 
O'Connell was quite right when he told his people : ‘ Conspire, but do 
not move!’” Understanding how to organise riots, he evidently 
considered killing each other in the street, because whether the 
black coat killed the red one, or the reverse, one Englishman 
would have killed another. Yet with the same mocking pen he 
writes on July 10th of the same year: “I am back in France. 
Paris has just done burying the dead. What a sight, what horrible 
views! Even the Genius of Liberty on the top of the Bastille-column 
had his heart pierced by a ball. What furious follies, what bloody 
orgies! Historical painters troop the streets, our great architects 
mix plaster in the national ateliers. In the midst of this frightful 
confusion of just and unjust, true and false, good and evil, one 
really might become completely mad!” 

Very well! Yet three months before in London all this seemed 
to look very different ? 

It is a curious fact that his first forced visit to the “ amphitheatre,” 
where dissection was taught, terrified’him to such an extent that his 
excitable nerves, horribly impressed by the sight and smell of blood, 
and details which I do not wish to describe in these columns, that he 
jumped out of the window—fortunately a ground-floor—and rushed 
home, locking himself in his room to have no more of it. Yet when 
a friend, surgical and musical like himself, persuaded him to get over 
this first and always horrible impression, he returned to the dis- 
secting-room and calmly began his studies, even from time to time 
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throwing a piece of human flesh to the rats which abound in Paris, 
and who served during the siege to feed those who could afford the 
luxury. Poor Auber’s horses went to the slaughter-house too at that 
time, and his friends pretend that, though an octogenarian, he would 
have lived at least another ten years had not this fatal blow at his 
pets cut his life short. 

It has often been stated that composers who have wasted their 
ideas, who have no more inspiration, who can find no new melodies, 
take refuge in the oratorio, the mass, in one word, in the sacred style, 
because there formulas will do, as ideas in this kind of music are 
not so necessary. This is deplorable but true. Just as a woman, 
very gay in her youth, when she was sure of being surrounded by 
scores of admirers, when she grows old, turns pious, a nun even in 
Catholic countries, so a number of operatic composers, Rossini, Verdi, 
Gounod and numbers of others, began writing sacred music in their 
old age. This has a double disadvantage, because those old Italian 
masters who considered—and rightly so—the composition of sacred 
works the highest achievement, wrote models of counterpoint, which 
it takes a lifetime thoroughly to master, and which our modern com- 
posers, having their eye chiefly on money-making, that is, on pleasing 
the masses, and knowing no more about counterpoint than about 
higher mathematics, have wisely neglected. Then, ignoring the study 
principally necessary for,writing a great ecclesiastical work, and being 
barren of ideas—the very reason why they take to this kind of work 
—they get through it in the most unmeaning, empty manner, relying 
entirely on what are called Rosalias, that is, ever repeated forms, used 
like paperhangers use a pattern cut out of board, say leaves or flowers, 
&e., over which they go quickly with a big brush, repeating the 
process until a whole piece of so many yards is done. It is in fact 
artizan’s not artist’s work. Notso Berlioz. He wrote his‘ Messe des 
Morts,’ a colossal work, when a young man, and if an eccentric brain 
is to be measured by the unlimited eccentricity of proportions, surely 
the list only of his requirements for this work is one of the astounding 
curiosities of orchestral-score writing of this, and, in fact, of any 
century. 

For the “ Dies ire,” the part which calls up the dead from the grave 
(“ Tuba mirum ”), is marked in ‘his score in the following manner: A 
chorus of 210 voices in six parts. This by-the-bye is not exactly 
correct, because six parts means six different parts, which cannot 
properly be said of three times two parts in unison. Besides the 
immense orchestra, which there is no need to detail here, eight pairs 
of drums with ten drummers, ten pairs of cymbals, four gongs and 
two double drums, there are four orchestras in the four corners of 
about forty brass instruments, so distributed as to call up the dead from 
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the four corners of the world. Both at the first, and a very recent 
performance, the effect in Paris was crushing, and wherever it can 
be given as demanded by the composer, there can be no doubt about 
the result. 

Berlioz wrote his first opera when tweuty years old. He set it to 
a libretto, which he calls ridiculous, adding with great candour : “‘ My 
score was at least as ridiculous, if not more so, as the verses and the 
libretto of ‘Gerono.’” Of course it was never performed. No more 
than a mass which he wrote immediately afterwards, and where he 
began already to find out that the great key of success for beginners 
is to have money, or to be patronised by those who have it. He 
wanted fifty pounds to execute it. As a boy would, afraid of nothing, 
he wrote to that great man Chateaubriand to lend it him. With the 
wonderful poetic simplicity that distinguishes the celebrated author 
of ‘Atala’ he wrote back to say: “ Vous me demandez douze cents 
francs, Monsieur. Je ne les ai pas. Je vous les enverrais si je les 
avais,’&e. After telling him, ‘: You ask fifty pounds ; I have not got 
it,” he gives him this valuable piece of advice : “ Much as I sympathise 
with your sufferings, let me tell you that it is just the obstacles which 
talent has often to overcome, which give it the power of ultimate 
success.” A friend, Monsieur De Pons, lent him the money however, 
and here we come to an episode in Berlioz’s life which is difficult to 
understand. Full of gratitude for the service, and not forgetting it 
when he was a great man and a courted journalist, he says : “ 1 some- 
times found an opportunity to be useful to him in my fewilleton, but I 
always regretted not to be able todo more for him,” &c. Query: 
Has a journalist, from whom the public expect true and impartial 
judgment, the right to recommend a friend in payment of private 
services rendered to him; or is he in honour bound to render service 
for service under the circumstances ? I believe that, strictly speaking, 
he has no more right to pay his debts of friendship with the opinion 
in his paper, than he could pay them with the money confided to 
him by the editor. Yet it seems difficult to imitate the judgment 
pronounced by Brutus against his own son, sacrificing to the conscience 
of the magistrate the heart of the father ! 

When this mass, thanks to the loan of De Pons, was executed 
a second time (1827), Berlioz picked up his courage and conducted 
it himself. He in later days the greatest conductor known—not 
“although ” but “because” his nerves were in such an overexcited state 
that he heard the impossible—speaks of himself thus on this occasion: 
“How far was I from possessing the thousand qualities of precision, 
flexibility, fire and calm combined with that indefinable instinct 
which together constitute the talent of the real conductor ! ” 


So many people fancy, and many unfortunately have given way to 
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their fancy, that to conduct wants only to take a stick and beat time. 
Certainly in very easy instances, this may be sufficient, but in such 
cases without any conducting at all the band would go on as the 
German street bands go on without any conductor. Thus I have seen 
Madame Trebelli conduct a chorus in St. James’s Hall, and certainly 
this amiable artist stands too high in her profession to try and 
aspire to what is not her business. So the Viscountess Folkestone 
certainly accomplished a more difficult task in training a number of 
young ladies, and forming a stringed orchestra, which under her able 
guidance perform not very difficult, but very pleasing pieces with a 
wonderful dash. I do not think that one member of the whole 
orchestra is.as old as twenty-five years—and a remarkable ensemble. 
But if it came to playing great and difficult scores, the reading of 
which is already a great difficulty, the judging of the right movement, 
the entry of instruments that have sometimes fifty, sixty bars to count, 
and the look at the conductor’s eye to guide them at the precise 
moment of entry—when it comes to making the orchestra understand 
and execute the intentions of the composer, then it is when the great 
conductor shows the stuff he is made of. How often have I seen 
Berlioz—and this is what I meant when alluding to his nerves—jump- 
ing down from the conductor's desk, pouncing upon the clarinets and 
exclaiming: “‘ Your two instruments are not in tune.” Then each of 
them gave his A, when with unfailing certainty not only did he per- 
ceive an infinitesimal difference, but instantly told them, there and 
then, how to remedy it. It happened in our days to one of the greatest 
conductors living, Hans Richter, that the orchestra, when he first 
led it, meant to play him some pranks, for, be it known, that is just 
what orchestras in general are mostly inclined todo. The moment 
a new conductor comes before them, they try any sort of tricks to see 
how he will get out of it. The first thing that happened was that the 
hornist played a passage badly, and when Richter remonstrated, he 
very obligingly said: “ Perhaps you would not mind showing me what 
Iam todo?” “ With pleasure,” said Richter, took the horn out of 
his hands, and showed him. After he had done so to several other 
instruments, they were satisfied as to what they wanted to know, 
and now it is sufficient for him to lift up his hand, and they under- 
stand, and instantly endeavour to carry out his instructions. 

His first interview with Cherubini, the most tyrannical though 
perhaps the most thoroughly musical leader the Paris Conservatory 
ever had, is too funny to be omitted. Cherubini, afraid that so 
many young men meeting so many young girls might lead to duets 
other than those he composed, issued an order that all the female 
pupils were to’ enter from the Rue Bergére, and all the male 
students from the Rue du Faubourg Poissonniére. Should any of 
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them have arrived at the wrong street there was no excuse allowed : 
the whole roundabout way had to be made. Ignoring this new law, 
Berlioz entered through the door Bergere, and when nearly at the 
stairs of the library, the porter ran after him to make him come back 
and go out of the door which he had entered, and walk round the 
whole building to enter the other door. Berlioz sent him to Halifax, 
and went up to the library. Barely seated there, he saw the porter 
arriving in company of the inexorable Draco, who pounced upon him 
for an explanation of his daring to evade the law. Whatever he said 
being of no avail, he at last lost patience and told Cherubini he would 
and could not be forbidden to enter a public library, and he would 
return as often as he liked. Thereupon the enraged Italian tried to 
seize him and get him arrested. But Berlioz, younger and more 
lightfooted than either the autocrat or the porter, ran before them 
both, to the amazement of the assembled students in the library, 
Cherubini and the porter stumbling over chairs and music-desks, 
until Berlioz langhingly opened the door, and rushed out saying: 
“You shall not have either me or my name, and in spite of you I 
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shall return here.” And he kept his word, for twelve years later 
he was “Librarian” of the Conservatoire, and the very porter 
(Hottin) his most devoted servant. 
f An indomitable will, that first necessity when anything great is to 
j be achieved, exhibited itself in full foree when his father, strictly 
d forbidding him to continue his musical illusions at the expense of 
st his medical studies, withdrew the small sum’ allowed for his subsis- 
st tence in order to force him to give up what he not only thought 
st an unremunerating, useless pursuit, but what his pious mother, from 
ut fear of the contact in which it might engage Berlioz with the stage 
ee and with its unholy priestesses, condemned to such an extent that, 
he when he would not give in and abandon the career which he had 
he chosen, she actually cursed him. 
rat Left at last to his own resources, he solicited the place of a cho- 
of rister. Having to compete with three or four other poor men, he 
er vanquished his competitors easily by reading at sight anything they 
yw, laid before him, and singing from memory a whole scene he had 
er- heard at the opera. Of course the weaver and the blacksmith were 
beaten, and he received the official nomination to the post, which 
igh brought him two pounds a month! On this splendid appointment 
ory he associated himself with another student who had about as much ; 
are they spent twenty-five shillings a month each; and with two pupils 
nets seat by Providence to increase his “economies,” he began a life 
rale of luxury by buying a piano, a real piano for four pounds! I 
oe give all these details in the hope that they may encourage a 
yo 





gifted but not wealthy young man to continue the struggle of life 
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if he feels a real vocation, and not to be daunted by unavoidable 
difficulties. 

The great event of Berlioz’s private life was his becoming acquainted 
with Miss Smithson and with Shakespeare, whose Ophelia she in- 
troduced to the Paris public. He says that the dramatic genius of 
her performance can only be compared to the revolution which 
Shakespeare’s works produced inhim. “The lightning which with a 
sublime enlightenment opened for me the heaven of art, illuminated at 
the same time the most distant depths. In Shakespeare I recognised 
the real grandeur, the true beauty, the real dramatic truth.” After 
seeing Miss Smithson in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ he was “done” (achevé). 
Yet he denies that he ever exclaimed, as he is said to have done by some 
biographer in the ‘Illustrated London News,’ that he would marry that 
woman and would write his greatest symphony on that play. “I did 
it, but I never said a word about it.” The fact is, that he did it with- 
out ever having dreamed that it would come about. Yet this very 
English girl whom he would have envers et malgré tout, even malgré 
elle-méme (because neither she nor her mother were at first inclined 
to listen to his fiery and unpractical proposals), became so indifferent 
to him that he spoke of her as la femme Smithson. 

Although a genius of the most impulsive spontaneity, he resembled 
somewhat the Prince who was a long time ambassador here, and 
astonished the diplomatic and aristocratic world by the munificence 
of his fétes, the liberality of his character, and the truly grand style 
of his life. He was a true model of social elegance, but perhaps less 
so of matrimonial purity. He had a wife whose beauty, intelli- 
gence, and delicate taste in art were generally admired; which did 
not prevent the Prince from admiring occasionally other elegant 
ladies’ taste and beauty, even sometimes of a much less refined 
character. It so happened that once two gentlemen, waiting to be 
received by him, saw the Princess in her riding habit coming out of 
her own room and going downstairs to mount her truly fiery steed. 
There are certain women who wear that little riding hat with 
peculiar grace and sit a horse with perfect ease and security. The 
Princess had barely passed out when the two gentlemen, full of 
admiration, began their observations on the eclectic tastes of the 
Prince and the different cowps de canif which he was credited with 
inflicting on his marriage contract: and as they were venting 
their virtuous indignation (with which we are so liberal whenever 
others are concerned), the Prince came in. 

* And what are you laughing at?” he said. 

At first they would not exactly speak out ; but one of them suddenly 
said : 

“ Well, I do not mind telling you: we spoke about the grace and 
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charm of the Princess, and the gallery of comparative excellence to 
which you seem to have likened her.” 

“Oh,” said the Prince, “ you mean that I have the reputation 
of not kneeling exclusively before one shrine? Is that it? Well, I 
will tell you soniething analogous that happened to me only a few years 
ago. I was in Austria then, and had business with the Prelate of 
Korneuburg, a high ecclesiastic who had a magnificent palace with 
his monastery. I had to wait for him as he was engaged in clerical 
business, and looking out of the window I enjoyed the magnificent 
view, a high mountain with a pine forest just opposite, the river 
below, and a charming flower-covered valley. I was quite enchanted, 
so much so that I did not hear the venerable Prelate coming in 
until he was quite near me. ‘What a magnificent view,’ I said to 
him, ‘and how happy you must be to see it at all times of the day !’ 

“<Tt is a magnificent view,’ replied the Prelate; ‘but, your 
Highness, to look forty years out of the same window renders 
the most beautiful sight monotonous,’ ” 

It did not take Berlioz forty years, barely forty months, to arrive 
at the conclusion at which the Prince arrived. However, being at first 
few et flamme, he reflected day and night what he could do to reach 
from his obscurity the brilliant actress who at that moment drove all 
Paris mad. To give denial to the younger Alex. Dumas’ axiom: 
C'est Tamour qui nous fait concevoir les plus grandes choses et nous 
empéche de les accomplir, he hit upon a grand plan, then quite 
unheard of in France, namely, to organise a concert where nothing 
but his orchestral compositions should be executed, so as to show 
her that (using Correggio’s words: Anch’io son pittore) he too was 
an artist. 

He “conceived” the idea, and he did “accomplish” it. 

He did all that, and after having himself copied all the orchestral 
parts, taken incredible trouble with the rehearsals, and having had 
the satisfaction of being applauded by the members of the orchestra 
themselves, he learned after careful inquiry that Miss Smithson (the 
raison détre of the whole concert) never heard a word about him, his 
talent, or his success ! 

Often I heard him say that when he decided to write for the 
papers he did so with the determination to defend the beautiful in 
art against the Philistines, just as Schumann did. What a happy 
illusion! Try to say the truth, tell that scourge of the universe, 
mediocrity, what it is good for, tell the nonentities that the world 
does not in the least care for them, tell great men that they are great, 
and you will have told the truth. And what will be the result? Out 
of a thousand men or women you will find five or six to recognise and 
appreciate your honest desire. The majority, the nonentities, the 
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mediocrity blamed or ridiculed, the great men praised but by no 
means sufficiently, will form a chorus against you at the very first 
opportunity, and always behind your back, while nine-tenths of them 
will be cowards enough or diplomatic or “kind” enough to find you, 
before your face, the “ only critic whose opinion it is worth taking.” 

But let a difference arise when these honourable people would have 
to stand up for you and say publicly that which they have said so 
many times and have written to you privately, and you will learn 
why after many years writing for the Journal des Débats with the 
exceptional knowledge, the brilliant style, the esprit and tact of a 
great writer, Berlioz was so disgusted that he blessed the day when 
he got rid of writing fewdlletons. Old and hackneyed as the French 
proverb with the bad pun in it is, it remains everlastingly true: “La 
‘yérité se trouve au fond d'un puits: il faut étre un sceau (sot) pour 
l’y aller chercher.” What you gain by saying the truth is—friends 
who at the most trifling incident leave you, and enemies who at 
any time when opportunity offers stab you in the back. 

It is a common course to attribute success to luck. Certainly this 
is incorrect, because nobody can succeed by mere chance. But that 
ill-luck may prevent success, at least for a time, is well illustrated in 
Berlioz’s life. Once he had written a symphony, which a friendly 
director had consented to have performed. Berlioz himself copied 
all the parts out, to be certain that there were no faults in it; he 
had even obtained the aid of a number of supernumerary musicians 
and choristers. The rehearsal was to be held. Berlioz asked 
whether everything was ready for the orchestra and chorus. “Of 
course,” was the reply, as if it was absurd to doubt it. When he 
arrived, and the band and chorus were assembled, there were four 
desks, no seats, the instruments could not be placed, and after frantic 
efforts to render the performance possible, it had to be given up! 
Another time a concession was obtained from the director of the Grand 
Opera to have it performed there. Everything was provided, the 
rehearsal was a great success: when the evening came, just before 
the beginning, such a storm broke over Paris as for fifty years had 
not been seen. The streets were for hours impassable, so that at the 
beginning of the performance there were hardly two hundred people in 
the whole house. It is therefore as Gérard, the lion-killer, said: “To 
succeed in such a dangerous enterprise you may be ever so calm, you 
may depend on your skill ; if you have not luck you can do nothing.” 
I am well aware that Berlioz himself knew the excited state of 
his brain, as was shown by an exclamation of his when he tried in 
vain to attract the attention of Miss Smithson, and said of himseli, 
“Pauvre fou!” He received an interesting letter from Rouget 
de Lisle, whose authorship of the ‘ Marseillaise ’ was long in dispute- 
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Berlioz had set the ‘Marseillaise’ for orchestra and chorus, and 
instead of the usual direction, tenors, basses, &c., tutti, in order 
to indicate that the whole audience should sing with them, he 
wrote, ‘‘ Everybody that has a voice, a heart, a drop of blood in his 
veins.” Rouget de Lisle, wishing personally to know the author who 
had so magnificently orchestrated his revolutionary song, wrote to 
Berlioz to ask for a meeting, which, on account of Berlioz’s de- 
parture, did not come off, but the letter begins thus: “Your head 
seems to be a volcano in perpetual eruption,” &c. And that it really 
was. Poor Rouget de Lisle! How long was his authorship of the 
great hymn disputed? He died lonely, poor, “un misérable ermite 
écloppé,” as he calls himself; and half a century passed over his 
death before it was acknowledged that his was the song which 
inspired the troops on the battlefield, and made a battlefield of the 
streets of the chief city of France, the “capital of civilization,” as the 
modest Parisians call it. 

Strange is the persistency with which Berlioz denounces French 
fickleness, totally forgetting that he too was French, and French to 
the marrow of the bone in both their qualities of irresistible impulse 
and unstable restlessness. It so happened that a friend of his, a 
famous pianist, H. (probably Hiller), loved a girl, to whom he spoke 
about Berlioz, and said, “ There is a man who never thinks of women, 
that is one whom I defy you ever to see at your feet.” Nothing, if 
this speech had been intentional, was more calculated to give a 
French girl, full of coquetry and esprit de contradiction, more desire 
to succeed quand méme. Berlioz, who took not the slightest heed of 
the girl, not because she was his friend’s, but because she was utterly 
indifferent to him, played unknowingly his own game. It was 
too much for her to remain unnoticed; so she wrote and gave him 
an appointment. He received the letter, but forgot the rendezvous. 
Had he planned it, he could not have succeeded better, and the 
consequence was that the girl, beside herself at such seeming 
contempt, called on him .... Goethe, a great authority in 
matters of this kind, says, “ Approach women tenderly, and you may 
have a chance; perhaps he who behaves in a bold and reckless manner 
will get on still better, but he who seems not to care whether he 
impresses or even touches her heart, who offends, is sure to succeed.” 

The eccentric kindness of his heart shows in the following short 
sentences of his Diary. He had fallen in love with the “fair 
Ophelia,” Miss Smithson, as before mentioned. After his return 
from Italy, he found that she had herself formed an English 
company, returning to Paris as directress, hoping to meet with the 
same success as she had two years before. “She had relied,” he 
says, “that naive artist, on the constancy of Parisian enthusiasm. 
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But Shakespeare was no longer a novelty for this public, frivolous 
and moveable as a wave,” &c.; and having been introduced to her, 
he says her affairs went from bad to worse. “ Elle est ruinée, elle se 
casse la jambe—je l’épouse.” Here is the impulse, but how long did 
it last? I knew him with his third wife, who positively ill-treated 
him. In the midst of a rehearsal at Baden-Baden, she shouted 
“Ector!” with a six yards’ accent on the second syllable, simply to 
tell him there was a draught from an open window, &c. He lost 
her, however, like the others, without too much despair. 

When he married Miss Smithson, he did what Talleyrand so 
significantly and practically called, ‘“C’est plus qu'un crime, 
c’est une faute.” Her family would not have it, yet being English 
and of age she did not mind; but his family, holding in sacred 
execration all those who have anything whatever to do with the 
stage, formally opposed his marriage, so that he was obliged to 
make what the French law calls “Jes sommations respectweuses,” 
a legal farce, which consists in sending father or mother, or both, a 
stamped paper (papier timbré), on which they summon the parent 
to consent to the marriage. Of course the parent refuses to consent, 
but here comes the wisdom of the law, which allows one month to 
pass, and then the marriage, which without the consent of the 
parents was an impossibility six weeks ago, becomes, after this lapse 
of time, perfectly legal; the day after one month of the sending of 
the summons haying passed. 

Of course their marriage turned out very ill. A German proverb 
says: When misery enters the door, love rushes out of the window. 
It turned out badly, as everybody had foreseen. Had they been 
very happy everybody would have foreseen it too, for nobody ever is 
wiser than everybody. Voltaire said: “Il y aura toujours quelqu’un 
pour avoir plus d’esprit que vous, c'est tout le monde.” Do what 
you like, let it turn any way you please, you will always meet some 
friend who is sure tosay: “ Of course, didn’t I tell you?” On ’change 
they have a capital way of treating these prophets. You go there 
and say accidentally: ‘I fancy that South-Easterns will rise.” In- 
stantly a broker pounces upon you, “ Will you buy South-Eastern ? 
No? Did you not say just now it is sure to rise—why refuse 
ready money ?” 

Have you ever played whist with a wise partner, who when the 
fifty-two cards are on the table, says to you in the condescending 
way of the superior player: ‘‘ Why did you not play the queen of 
hearts ? I had the ace; we should have been sure to make the trick.” 
How very kind, is it not? When everybody knows what everybody 
had! With what a deep sagacity those great meteorologists find out 
that it rained yesterday! With what a generous lavishness those 
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prophets refuse to make a fortune by betting five minutes before the 
race on the horse that wins, and which five minutes after the race 
they will tell you, “‘ Of course, could not but win, look at his legs, 
at those limbs ; why, a blind man must see it.” 

I now come to an incident in Berlioz’s ‘Memoirs’ which he has 
treated rather elaborately, which has been occasionally doubted. I 
happen to know that it was exactly as he states it, yet I am 
surprised to find it printed. It is clear that the trick which was 
played him was not accidental, but intentional; it is so unlikely 
that it should be otherwise, and throws a glaring light on the 
jealousy of an otherwise great conductor, that after his telling us 
all about it, and consulting with another friend, we advised Berlioz 
to keep it out of his ‘Memoirs’; but people ask your advice in 
hopes that you will come to the same conclusion as they did, and 
when you do not, they follow their own inspiration. After we 
were well agreed that it should not be published, he published it. 
The affair in a few words is this: Berlioz, by force of his genius, 
had taken a position which vexed all the orthodox musicians, 
who saw in him a violation of their conservative school. Moreover, 
finding that nobody was able perfectly to conduct his difficult 
scores, he had taken to conducting them himself—another offence. 
When, therefore, the ‘ Requiem,’ of which I have spoken, was to be 
performed, and instead of Berlioz, Habeneck was intrusted with the 
conductor's baton, Berlioz, vaguely fearing some misfortune, remained 
behind the chef d’orchestre, watching his movements closely. The 
moment when those terrible trumpet calls in the “Tuba mirum ” ex- 
plode from four orchestras in the four angles, waiting for the sign of 
the conductor, Mr. Habeneck lowered his baton and took a snuff. 
Without Berlioz’s energetic presence of mind the great effect and with 
it the whole composition was lost. But seeing Habeneck’s action 
he jumped forward: ‘‘ Je n’ayais que mon bras,” he said, “ mais je 
l'étendis et tous les orchestres m’obéirent.” From thence to the end 
he conducted with the greatest success, and Habeneck said to him: 

“What a fright I had! Without you we were lost.” 

“Je le sais bien,” said Berlioz, transpiercing him with his fixed 
eye, but never added another word. 

Most interesting is his account of the rapidity with which the 
ideas came into his head, too quickly for him to note all down, so 
that he invented a sort of musical stenography to avoid losing 
thoughts through want of time to fix them on the paper. Perhaps 
our readers are not aware of the complication of an orchestral score, 
and may read with some interest how the composer with his pen 
and ink creates and hears in his mind all the combined effects of the 
various instruments which form the orchestra. The proceeding is 
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the following: On a sheet of paper which contains as many lines 
(staff) as there are instruments, the composer dividing the orchestra 
into three groups, wood, brass and string, has to write every note 
which every instrument plays, so that the ensemble produce the 
effect which he expects from it. He therefore writes what the piccolo 
has to play on the top, under it flute, then clarinet, horn, cornet, 
bassoon, ophicleide, first and second violin, viola, violoncello, double 
bass, harp and drum. That is to say, one chord taken by all these 
instruments at once implies one note to be written for each of them. 
This being only one bar, the ‘Requiem’ containing about one 
thousand bars, and having, moreover, in the “Tuba mirum” four 
extra orchestras besides chorus and solo voices, how quickly a con- 
ductor must glance over the whole length of the page, and see and 
signal to any musician his entry! The moment above mentioned 
was, moreover, one where the movement suddenly changed, and 
consequently of fatal importance. 

It will thereby be equally clear that a conductor must have a 
prodigious musical memory if he can, as Herr Richter usually does, con- 
duct such a score by heart, never forgetting to beckon to any instru- 
ment at the very second wanted. I say a prodigious musical memory, 
because the faculty of remembering is by no means a general but a 
special one. One man may, as Richter for instance, know a number 
of scores by heart, another may be able to keep an incredible 
number of figures in his remembrance, and not be able to retain 
the smallest musical motif. The Emperor Napoleon III., who never 
forgot a man he had once spoken to, could so little remember a 
musical theme that you might have played the same thing twice over 
to him and given it two different names, and he never would have 
known it. An example of the most astounding memory is the 
winner of the National Chess Tournament, Mr. Zuckertort. He is 
capable not only of playing a game of chess by heart, ie. without 
ever looking at the board, but being told his adversary’s move, 
instantly replying with his countermove and keeping the position, 
however altered, in his head; but further, he played sixteen games 
at the same time in the same way, that is to say: before each of 
sixteen tables sat a player with a board, and they informed him after 
each other of their respective moves ; he replied, and never confounded 
one position with another, one game with another, never made a 
false move, but twice detected, where on purpose false moves were 
made to test him, the wrong direction. He performed an especially 
curious feat in the house of a friend where there was a whist party, 
playing a game of chess by heart with some one in the adjoining 
room, and when the cards for whist were dealt, he looked once 
through his cards then put them away, and each time his turn came 
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he mentioned the card he wished to play, all the while continuing 
his chess game, and never keeping either his chess or his whist 
partner waiting one minute for the necessary move. 

Berlioz also had a wonderful memory. One of his great 
pleasures was to conduct the overture to Spontini’s ‘ Vestale’ by 
heart, usually crying while he conducted. Tears in Frenchmen’s 
eyes, particularly when their nerves are overwrought, do not signify 
anything extraordinary. Berlioz in order to make money had to 
interrupt his compositions, and he speaks with deep pain of the 
suffering which his idées réprimées caused him. So Dumas the 
elder told me once that he was continually interrupted while 
working, until at last “I fall ill,” he said, “de mes idées cassées.” 
Then when the doctor forbids any visitor to be admitted, while 
lying in bed quietly, “mes idées se résoudent, et je guéris.” Berlioz 
had a perpetual struggle between the overpowering desire to put on 
paper the ideas pouring into his pen, and the impossibility to find 
time “pour faire bouillir le pot.” Unexpected aid came suddenly. 
He gave a concert in which he conducted the Childe Harold 
Symphony.* The success was great, and when perfectly exhausted 
he sat down to rest, when a gentleman thin, long, dark, and bony 
as a skeleton, with long black hair and eyes like an inferno, led 
by a little boy, came on the stage with long strides, advancing 
towards Berlioz. When he had reached his seat, he knelt down, 
before the whole orchestra, and kissed Berlioz’s hand. It was 
Paganini! The next morning the same little boy, Paganini’s son, 
brought him a letter, and when Berlioz made a movement to open 
it, the boy stopped him and said: “ Papa hopes you will read the 
letter quietly when you are alone,” and immediately left. When 
Berlioz was alone he read the letter, which was written in Italian, 
in which Paganini said that Beethoven being dead, Berlioz alone 
could revive him, and asked Berlioz, as a homage to his great genius, 
to accept the enclosed. The “enclosed” was the following small 
but weighty little note: “ Je prie Monsieur le Baron de Rothschild de 
vouloir bien remettre 4 M. Berlioz les 20,000 franes que j'ai déposés 
chez lui hier.” Such unequivocal homage (£800) would certainly 
flatter the amour propre of a cooler man. I leave the reader to 
imagine the effect it produced on Berlioz, who wrote and tore up 
four letters one after another, none having fire and flame enough to 
express his gratitude. Rendered for some time independent through 
this money, which, by-the-bye, forty-five years ago represented a 
much more important sum than it does to-day, he spent seven 
months in writing the symphony Romeo and Juliet, which he 
corrected, filed, and polished for years. When it was engraved he 

* Not his Symphonie Fantastique, as Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ states. 
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corrected all the faults he could find, and one day handed it to me 
and said: “Look what a time it takes, from such a legible hand as 
mine is, to get a properly corrected copy.” I had not looked through 
it a quarter of an hour, before I came toa page where for the life 
of me I could not understand certain harmonies, until I found that 
the tenor part had a wrong key (the soprano key), which of course 
totally altered the notes. My patient research discovered even more 
faults, so that at last he gave me a fully corrected copy of the 
orchestral score, and writing my name on the title-page he added, 
“Souvenir admiratif—H. Berlioz.” This copy, which no money 
could have bought from me, together with a copy of the opera 
‘William Tell, which Rossini had given me, were both stolen from 
me in America, and most likely sold for ten cents a pound as paper 
to wrap cheese in! 

I pass over his many travels, the wonderful reception he met with 
at the hands of Schumann and Mendelssohn at Leipzig, the nearly 
royal reception granted him at St. Petersburg by that wonderfully 
musical and irresistibly amiable Grand Duchess Helen, who received 
and lodged him in her palace, put a court carriage at his disposal, 
took all his concerts especially under her patronage, and sent him 
back to Paris loaded with glory, money, and that sweetest of all satis- 
factions, ’amour propre flatté. His heart, however, was bleeding from 
all the triumphs he was honoured with in Russia, in England, in 
Germany, because he wanted to be the great man of his own country. 
And notwithstanding the proverb, he was a prophet in his own country. 
But what he was irritated at, was the opposition of some cliques and 
writers, and nothing is more pleasant to see than his remarks on Fetis, 
who reproached him with having repeatedly written two notes (in the 
Marche des Pélerins d’Harold) “which enter not properly in the 
harmony of the chords,” an observation which he declares, and which 
is, incorrect. But he, the critic, who had severely, though perhaps 
never unjustly, taken so many composers to task, adds: “I was at first 
tempted to write to a paper about it, but I always thought it best to 
reply nothing to critics !” 

With what enthusiasm did Berlioz speak to me of the reception 
in London of the Ninth Symphony, of all the rehearsals he had, how 
he divided all the hours of his day into periods of time to rehearse 
with the different groups of instruments, &c., how he conducted, 
and of the wonderful reception this immense work, so long without 
being understood, enjoyed from the English people—those unmusical 
shop-keepers, who, I daresay, know by this time Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony as well as the French people know, Aw clair de la lune. 

Of course he was not loved and admired by every one in Franee, 
and there can be no doubt that even those who could not help admir- 
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ing him, took good care not to say so. But did not Wagner, did not 
Rossini and Beethoven have to fight all those who considered every- 
body who would not walk in the old track not only a bold inno- 
vator but mad? Krebs the Hamburg (then the Dresden) Kapell- 
meister, told him with a sincerity worthy of the frank German 
nation, after the great success which some of Berlioz’s compositions 
had met with in a concert conducted by himself in Germany: “My 
dear M. Berlioz, in a few years your music will be known all over 
Germany: it will become very popular, and that is a great mis- 
fortune. What imitations will it provoke: what a style, what 
follies! It would be better for musical art that you had never been 
born.” There is a way of paying compliments! And whose fault 
is it that apes don’t come up to the sublime original, and what harm 
do they do? They would never have become serious artists, and 
their cabrioles will be forgotten when the masterworks still live 
on as models for devoted students. How often, I might say how 
uniformly, does it not happen that that scourge of humanity, 
mediocrity, swears by a name, but without the slightest knowledge 
or understanding of what it is doing, of which Berlioz himself gave 
a most amusing example. A painter, one of his friends, invited him 
once to a party where he did not exactly know what to do with 
himself. I remember when Dumas (the father) gave one of his 
grand evening parties where you met all Paris, that is that Paris 
which was worth knowing, a lady asked him the next day: “I 
suppose you had lots of good music?” “No,” he said. “Not?” she 
asked quite astonished, “ but what did you do?” “ Causer,” said 
Dumas; and how interesting, how amusing, how instructive were 
those causeries intimes! There are numbers of people who cannot 
understand how to while away an evening except by dancing or with 
music, when a dozen young ladies, after having insisted for a quarter 
of an hour that they were really not able to do anything, send 
downstairs for a real Pandora-box of songs and pieces which they 
are prepared to discharge upon the innocent audience. Napoleon I. 
once said, when they asked him to order a great artist who would 
not dare to resist him, to sit down and play something: “I would 
not mind asking him to sit down, but who will ask him to get up? 
Those pianists font des manieres before they sit down, and then you 
cannot see the end of their amiability.” 

To return to Berlioz: he did not play cards, and would not join 
the gossipers. In Vienna it once so happened (you see, I pass from 
one story to another) that during a large ball a young man stood 
“unoccupied,” whilst many wallflowers would have been happy to 
engage his attention, The host seeing this valuable being idle, 
addressed him: “Oh, Mr. N. you don’t dance ; how is this?” Oh, 
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please, I don’t know how to dance.” “ Would you perhaps like a 
game of chess with my brother-in-law?” “Oh, please, I don’t play 
chess.” ‘Oh, I have it,” said the host; “over there are three whist 
players, recruiting a ‘fourth ;’ will you take a hand?” “Oh, please, 
I don’t play whist.” “Why then, you do nothing but feed!” ex- 
claimed the indignant host. Not so Berlioz. He did not dance or 
gossip, but he took an album, and wrote a charming, quaint: little 
melody, and for mere fun put under it the name of Ducré, composer 
of the sixteenth century. Instantly the interest of people, who even 
in those days were inclined to pay more for broken old Worcester or 
crown Derby, than for a perfect modern article, was excited, and the 
admiration for that thoroughly lost old style knew no bounds. A 
few days afterwards a lady told the host: “There is music, there 
is melody! Ce n’est pas votre M. Berlioz qui aurait pu faire cela.” 
This was too much for the friend and he let the story out, and told 
her that Berlioz was really the composer. You think she then 
admitted her injustice? ‘Alors votre Mons. Berlioz,” she said, 
 n’est: qu'un impertinent.” 

It happened to me, who write these lines, to meet: with one of 
those Wagner-Fetish adorers who need only be told this is a com- 
position of Wagner’s, and they will find the ‘ Ratcatcher’s Daughter’ 
immortal. Once he so exasperated me with his phrases that I said to 
him: “TI bet that I will play you a small thing by P. E. Bach, and 
another by Wagner, and you will never be able to tell me which is 
Wagner’s.” ‘I bet you any amount,” he said, “I will.” Very well 
then, Isat: down to the piano. Barely had I begun the second piece 
when he exclaimed : “ Oh, do not go one bar further ; this is Wagner.” 
“T congratulate you,” I said; “ you have won your bet. Here is the 
MS: of both pieces. I wrote them both yesterday.” Tableau! 

I must say that I think Berlioz right when he says: “ Write a 
brilliant’ nonentity of very superficial force, you will find twenty 
publishers for one, to cover it with gold, but be careful never to 
develop a serious idea in grand style, nobody will print it, and should 
anybody do so he would not sell it.” And he says that the only thing 
which consoles him is that in Vienna, London, or anywhere it is the 
same as in Paris, where large sums are paid for valses of a certain 
celebrity, whereas Beethoven received £12 for the Symphony in 
Cminor. But is that astonishing? There are a hundred people who 
understand, and of these only ten who can buy Beethoven. ‘There 
are ten thousand who appreciate, and most of them are ready to buy a 
common ballad. The publisher pays of course only for what he expects 
he will be repaid for. It must be with him a question of sale, not of 
merit. Berlioz quotes a letter 4 ?'appui addressed to Queen Elizabeth 
by a troop of unknown actors, among whom, however, there is the 
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signature of one William Shakespeare, collectively calling themselves : 
“Your poor players.” To become known wants time, and every 
composer does not find a King of Bavaria to lend (?) him ‘money by 
the hundred thousand ! 

About Berlioz, the composer whose genius has written operatic airs 
and duos as sweet as the notes of the nightingale, and symphonic 
compositions with the powerful flight of an eagle, whose vast know- 
ledge made him the teacher of all who wish to learn from his treatise 
of instrumentation, whose originality of ideas and combination of bold 
and new effects will always remain a study for musicians, I have 
spoken at length; but I wish to add that his ideas with regard to 
employing unusually great masses was by no means the desire to 
substitute quantity for quality. In instrumentation totally different 
effects are possible with great numbers; and just as a colonel may 
very well command five hundred or even a thousand men, but it 
requires a Moltke to direct a quarter of a million and move them all 
like the pieces on a chess-board, so it wants an extraordinary talent 
to know what particular effect you can produce by a small orchestra 
in @ big orchestra, and then by grouping all the vocal and instru- 
mental masses together. Berlioz often complained that he could not 
make enough money in France, yet he gave concerts there which 
brought him sums hitherto unheard of in Paris: one in the Exhibition 
brought 32,000 francs, a sum never heard of in all France. He had 
such expenses of copy, instruments, carpenters, c., that all the profit 
that remained to him was £32. This was not the fault of the public, 
who had rendered the realization of his extravagant dreams possible 
by their liberal patronage. 

I have spoken of Berlioz’s injustice towards his own country, 
where in one single concert he had receipts to the tune of 32,000 
francs; but when in St. Petersburg his first concert brought 18,000 
franes, he says that he looked south-westward, and pitied his country- 
men; and that he did the same in Vienna and London. I was present 
in Vienna when he was received by Baron Lannoy, the President of 
the Society of the Friends of Music, who read a very poor French 
speech, to which Berlioz, ex improviso, made a reply, wonderful in 
style and language, and with that purity which made him one of the 
first writers in France. For, be it well known, there is not a country 
under the sky where those who write, know their language less 
thoroughly than the French do, a result probably for their very 
rarely knowing any other language but their own, and that too so 
imperfectly that for a long time their best writer was a lady, George 
sand. Through a long period of sixty years, Victor Hugo, Louis 
Blanc, Madame Dudevant .and Hector Berlioz were recognised as 
pure writers. The immense studies which Berlioz made before 
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throwing off the fetters that prevented his becoming a musician are 
probably the reason of his irreproachable style. But he was unjust 
to his own country. It is well known that he found sincere ad- 
mirers in this country, but so he did in Paris; and the large amount 
of money he lost in London through the eccentric, unbusinesslike 
management of Jullien, of whom he gives a very full account, never 
made him severe on England. With the sincere admiration and the 
deeply friendly feelings so many Germans, English, Russians and 
Frenchmen had for Berlioz, they cannot acquit him from the re- 
proaches of vanity and eccentricity. I do not believe that his vanity 
was excessive, though feeling his superiority he became naturally 
soured by the opposition of the incapable and ignorant, as well as of 
the capable and envious; among the latter Cherubini and Habeneck, 
two of the most meritorious musicians of the time. That, however, 
this vanity, which he generally cleverly concealed, really existed, 
leaks out in unguarded moments. For instance, when he arrived at 
the Prussian frontier, the officer in charge asked his name. “ Hector 
Berlioz,” he of course replied. 

“ What, Hector Berlioz, rien que ga?” screamed the officer, jump- 
ing down from his seat, his ‘epi in hand, which he had rigorously 
kept on his head before he knew to whom he spoke. 

And not only does Berlioz relate this with pardonable complacency, 
but he takes the opportunity of stating how he told his father; and 
three times in one page he repeats that “rien que ga ?” that flattered 
him so. If I insist on this pardonable little trait, it is because it 
throws the light of the policeman’s bull’s-eye on a character to be 
studied ; and although I had the greatest personal regard, and occasion 
for personal gratitude concerning his fewilletons (here comes in my 
rien que ¢a), I will sincerely admit that—without giving way to such 
violent injustice and partiality as Richard Wagner frequently, not to 
say perpetually did—Berlioz, who wrote the most admirable French, 
the most instructive criticisms, the most brilliant and spirituel style, 
could not help being occasionally kind to friends, and bitter to real 
or imaginary adversaries whom his satire cruelly wounded. Berlioz 
allowed nobody to talk him out of his opinion, which was more 
esteemed as it was more penetrating than that of any other musician. 
There was nothing small, nothing mean in the man: he was a great 
and liberal genius, thoroughly free from petty considerations, only 
too enthusiastic for what is really great, too thankful for small or 
great services rendered, and naturally incensed at nonentities and 
mediocrities pushing to the fore .and demanding his complicity in 
proclaiming them worth the attention of the public. 

That he had the majority against him, as every conscientious critic 
will have, can that be wondered at? L. E. 
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P.S.—I am not a lady, yet I add a postscript, because a lady wishes 
me to add what she considers necessary—and I should like to see 
among my readers the one who could refuse what a lady considers 
should be done. I should here say, she says, when Berlioz died. 
I am not a biographer. I write about Berlioz, one of the giants of 
this century ; but I give neither a criticism of his works, so numerous 
and so immense that only a book could do them justice; nor do I 
give references like a dictionary of musicians. I will, however, say 
that he died on the 9th of March, 1869, after having in vain tried to 
make the lady he loved when twelve years old take such an interest 
in him as his surprisingly elastic heart wished for, even after having 
been separated from her forty-nine years; she being six years older 
than he! I know that most men will consider this ridiculous, but 
will the ladies find such extraordinary fidelity ridiculous? A fidelity 
after having loved others in the meantime! I know a lady who has 
the art of making you swallow the most extraordinary arguments 
by adding the two words,—But still! So many ladies will read 
this and say: To make a love declaration to a lady of sixty-seven 
when you are sixty-one, because as a boy of twelve (that is forty- 
nine years ago) you loved her, it ¢s absurd.—_Bur stu... Now 
it is about time to close. I have been induced by many friends who 
knew, appreciated and loved Berlioz, to give what I know of him 
and my personal impressions. He was a great and dear friend of 
mine, always ready unaffectedly and kindly to advise me, and I may 
have gone to too great a length about what may not interest the 
public so much as myself. In paying my humble tribute to a truly 
great man I may have tried your patience, ladies—Bur stinh.. . 











An Organ-girl. 


In former days a guileless child, 
Whose life was only play, 

With bright a face as ever smiled 
In a merry, winsome way. 


Her youthful skin was just as fair— 
Well, say, as yours or mine; 

She never breathed Italia’s air, 
Nor drank Italia’s wine; 


Nor chattered in Florentine brogue, 
Nor dined on maccaroni, 

Nor played the curious games in vogue 
Amongst the lazzaroni. 


The Tiber’s banks she never trod, 
She never heard of Gracchus, 

Nor does she swear by Roman god— 
By Jupiter or Bacchus. 


You listen to her tale of grief, 
And scarcely will believe 

While sobbing in her handkerchief 
She’s laughing in her sleeve. 


Her home’s the East, although her guise 
Denotes the sunny South; 

And though from head to foot she dyes, 
She lives from hand to mouth. 


For when the casual coin she seeks, 
And mendicantly smiles, 
She opes her ruddy lips and speaks 
The language of St. Giles. 
Hue C. Davinson. 





Some Reminiscences of Sane Welsh Carlyle. 


“Speak of me as I am; 
Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


AutnoveH the ‘Memorials’ of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle have been 
unusually minute and exhaustive, they have called forth so much 
interesting discussion, whether favourable or otherwise, that a 
few additional recollections of this gifted couple may not be 
unwelcome from one who lived much in their society during fifteen 
or sixteen years of their lives. It was at the Grange, during the 
lifetime of the first Lady Ashburton, that we first spent some 
weeks under the same roof with them. 

Much commiseration has been expressed for Mrs. Carlyle, and 
she certainly suffered greatly from various ailments, but her life 
had its bright side also. She remained a good deal in her own 
room at the Grange during the early part of the day, whilst her 
husband took long walks, eagerly accompanied by some of his 
many admirers. But when Mrs. Carlyle did appear, it was by no 
means as an insignificant or neglected personage. She was always 
especially taken care of by Lady Ashburton, and she expected, and 
was conceded, a certain prominence amongst the many other 
visitors of more or less distinction in that delightful and most 
hospitable house. 

Mrs. Carlyle at that time was slight, neat, and erect in figure, 
animated in expression, with very good eyes and teeth, but with 
no pretension to beauty. 

She was remarkably practical in all the details of daily life, yet 
with an inconsistent impulsiveness and vehemence of character 
which made it impossible to predict beforehand how she would act 
on any given occasion—except where Carlyle was concerned. To 
wards him she was unwearied in consistent self-sacrifice, and this 
being the fixed rule of her life, she gave herself the freedom, and 
enjoyed showing up his peculiarities to her friends, as mere motes 
in the sunbeam, from her own point of view—such as his reticence 
of praise, and his exacting habits about domestic arrangements. 
These she recounted with a lively zest, which was particularly 
amusing, since there was no malice in it. She placed him ona 
pedestal, once for all, and herself at his feet, working for him in 
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all ways. “If he would only say he is satisfied,” she sometimes 
complained,—“ but I have had to learn that when he does not find 
fault he is pleased; and that has to content me.” 

“The very least attention from Carlyle just glorifies me,” she 
saidone day. “ When I have one of my headaches, and the sensa- 
tion of red-hot knitting-needles darting into my brain, Carlyle’s 
way of expressing sympathy is to rest a heavy hand on the 
top of my head, and keep it there in perfect silence for several 
seconds, so that although I could scream with nervous agony, I 
sit like a martyr, smiling with joy at such a proof of profound 
pity from him.” 

Mrs. Carlyle’s instinct certainly was to take the lead. At the 
Grange this was not easy, for the grandeur and brilliancy of our 
hostess could not fail to be the first attraction and interest to all 
around her. The late Mrs. Twistleton wrote in those days, that 
Lady Ashburton possessed “the fairy gift of scattering pearls and 
diamonds whenever she spoke.” ‘To those who knew her more 
intimately, the wise counsels, the tender consideration, and the 
protection of her faithful friendship, were beyond all superficial 
comparison to “ pearls and diamonds,” and can never be forgotten. 

Mrs. Carlyle possessed social courage to a remarkable degree. 
On one occasion, whilst at the Grange, she suggested an experi- 
ment, which she said never failed to amuse. The visitors were 
called together, statesmen, fastidious ladies, men of letters, twenty 
or thirty in number, to stand in front of the house, whilst Mrs. 
Carlyle, blindfolded, promised conscientiously to walk in as 
straight a line as she possibly could, to a fixed point about a 
hundred yards down the avenue. Nothing seemed easier at first, 
but very soon divergences began, until it was very absurd to see 
Mrs. Carlyle, still blindfolded, groping about under the trees, 
quite out of the line intended. Another day, the same roll-call 
was again made, and everybody was assembled to witness another 
experiment, organised also by the ever energetic Mrs. Carlyle, 
who induced our ever courteous host to fire at an ordinary board, set 
up as a target—the gun loaded with a common dip tallow-candle, 
and boring just as clean a hole through the wood as a bullet 
would have done. This went off very successfully. 

On New Year’s Day several ladies of the party received little 
coloured ribbon rosettes, to be pinned on to their dress, in token 
of good-will and kindness, from Mrs. Carlyle, and made by 
herself. 

Everybody was interested in her, but she was generally charac- 
terised as “very peculiar,” partly, perhaps, from the many unusual 
kindly devices for amusing others, which she took the trouble 
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to inaugurate, and partly because she seemed at the same time to 
maintain a certain attitude of proud defiance towards those very 
few Sceptics who did not appear to understand or recognise her 
remarkable ability. 

To those in high social position she testified a rather exag- 
gerated deference, and took especial pleasure in winning their 
regard. But amongst her more habitual associates she required 
homage, rather than equal terms. She did not pass over or 
neglect those whose worldly surroundings were insignificant ; 
quite the reverse; but, where it was possible, she preferred, 
like everybody else, to associate with those who were “on the 
heights.” 

In conversation, clever and amusing as she often was, she had 
the fatal propensity of telling her good stories at extraordinary 
length. With her Scotch accent, and her perseverance in finishing 
off every detail, those who were merely friendly acquaintances, 
and not positive Devotees, longed for an abridgment—perhaps also 
to have their own turn in the conversation. But there were 
certainly Enthusiasts for Mrs. Carlyle, who could listen with 
delight to her longest narrations, chapter after chapter, without 
flinching. 

To the diffident and the young she was certainly alarming, as 
most complicated natures cannot fail to be. She was fond of ana- 
lysing characters, and observant of small peculiarities, to which 
she attached undue importance. You felt you were weighed in 
the balance by a keenly acute mind, which was liable to be swayed 
by impulse—either to a generous extreme of confidence and affec- 
tion, or to a cold and guarded suspiciousness—and “all or nothing” 
appeared to be her rule if her acquaintance was to expand into 
friendship. 

When the question arose of buying up and silencing the noise 
of the cocks and hens which disturbed Carlyle’s rest at night, his 
wife left the Grange, as he has described in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
to get this matter settled for him. She had to start very early. 
We joined her at breakfast; but she was ill with headache, and 
could not eat. At the carriage door, early as it was, Carlyle 
appeared, just in time to say good-bye. He asked with evident 
concern after her headache, and whether she had eaten any break- 
fast. “No, quite impossible ; but by-and-by she might have eaten 
a bit of toast if she had thought of taking it—too late now.” 

Instantly Carlyle had darted into the house, and hurried back, 
just able to throw the bit of toast into the carriage window. She 
smiled pleasantly at him as she drove away—toast in hand. After- 
wards, on our return to London, she described her charwoman 
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sort of work to get all in perfect order for her husband’s arrival; 
and when all was complete—his dinner ready, his arm-chair in 
its usual attitude, his pipe and tobacco prepared; all looking as 
comfortable as possible—Mrs. Carlyle sat down at last to rest, and 
to expect him, with a quiet mind. He arrived; and, “after he 
had just greeted me, what do you think he did? He walked to the 
window, and shook it, and asked, ‘Where’s the wedge of the 
window?’ and until we had found that blessed wedge nothing 
would content him. He said the window would rattle and spoil 
all. That’s just Carlyle.” This was said with the most comic 
liveliness and not as a grievance. 

The practical power of utilising others, so as to avoid waste of 
time or labour was very remarkable. The poor head so often 
suffering, was the cause of Mrs. Carlyle’s failing to keep an 
engagement to dine with us one day. There was a knock at the 
door, and we were told the postman wished to speak tous. The 
man said, as he went his rounds, the lady at 5 Cheyne Row, who 
was wrapped in a blanket on the rug by the dining-room fire, had 
sent for him to come in as he passed her door, and had asked him to 
tell us that she was too ill to write, and was very sorry she could not 
dine with us. A friend gave her the little curly dog to which, so 
often, reference is made in her letters, and it was a question how to 
give it exercise enough. This same postman was applied to, and 
agreed to let the dog run by his side as he delivered his letters. 
The dog required to be washed once a week, and the one valuable 
maid obviously not having time to wash the curly-haired dog, the 
washerwoman was asked if she could not fetch it away with the 
clothes for the wash, and bring it back the same day clean and 
neat. This was arranged for sixpence a week, and only once 
failed to be successful; when the laundress, either in carelessness 
or in over-zeal to produce a good effect, washed the poor little 
dog in water with so much starch in it that it produced an 
irritation of the skin. 

These little stories of every-day life were quite short, and used 
to be told with an enjoyment of tone which cannot be reproduced. 
To make others of use, came naturally to one who worked with 
such good will to help all who needed it; beginning with Carlyle 
she did not stop there, but was full of helpfulness to others in every 
degree. And in spite of ill-health, and of many vexations, these 
few pages may bear witness that there was much to light up and 
to sustain her, from many sources of interest outside her own 
home, as well as within it. 

The two following letters may be read with interest, and will 
represent ’ er more playful moods : 
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My pEAR ——, 


I stand amazed before you as in the presence of the 
Infinite! How you can “make wits” in this weather! How you 
can so much as try it! 

Oh, permit me, at least, to be stupid. AllI desire of gods or 
men, for the moment, is just leave to be as stupid as I please. In 
plain prose then, we will be at the station at one o’clock on 
Monday, “if all go well,” as Mr. C.’s phrase is, which means 
intrinsically, if Mr. C. do not contrive to be too late. Hoping 
that there may be no quarrelling or breaking of heads among us, 
before we get back, 

Yours faithfully, 
JANE CARLYLE. 


5 Cheyne Row, Saturday, February 25, 1865. 


My pEAR ——, 

You are very absurd!—a great merit, let me tell you, in 
these sensible times! But you must not come to-night; you 
must come to-morrow night, or Monday night. Because, you 
see, there are two “terrible blockheads” coming to-night, by 
their own appointment, and Mr. C. says he “‘ wouldn’t for any 
consideration have you there along with such a pair of jack- 


asses”! I suggested that the very jackassness of the people 
might amuse you; but he declared, “ No, no! such a combination 
is not to be thought of!” 

You will come to-morrow evening, or Monday? We shall be 
going away presently to Seaton, now the weather is auspicious. 
But Lady Ashburton was to fix the day. 

Truly yours, 
JANE CARLYLE. 


Does this vituperative phraseology give the impression of an 
unkindly man? It did not strike us as malignant or venomous 
when we read it in those days. We only found it very amusing. 
Carlyle was privileged in his intolerance, and from the expressive 
epithets quoted by his wife, we merely gathered that some rather 
dull people would be at his house. Could it have been on this 
occasion that Mrs. Carlyle described herself as having become so 
much irritated by the stupidity of a conventional set of visitors 
who sat round the fire, talking the “stupidest commonplace,” that 
at last in desperation, she felt that she must create a diversion of 
some kind, and suddenly threw her cup of tea into the fireplace ? 
Such a clatter of condolence and surprise then arose, and so 
much congratulation, because, if the cup was broken, the saucer 
was saved ; such a little “ storm in a tea-cup,” in short, was raised 
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by this reckless action, that the ice of reserve was broken at all 
events, and the conversation thawed and became more genial. 
She seemed quite pleased with her feat. 

With one more characteristic anecdote of Mrs. Carlyle, these 
few recollections shall conclude. 

Some reference is made in the ‘ Memorials’ to a misunderstand- 
ing with Colonel Sterling. There is, therefore, no impropriety 
in referring to it here. He was a very old and devoted friend 
of Mrs. Carlyle’s, and he was much pained, when ordered off to 
India, that he was unable to take leave of her. She had refused 
to see him. It seemed as if some friendly mediator might procure 
a reconciliation. Each thought the other to blame, and yet it 
was obvious the sincere regard of so many years could not be 
quite extinct. 

Mrs. Carlyle did not refuse to hear us on his behalf, and every 
argument was used to induce her to relent, and to shake hands 
with her old friend before he left England. She listened quietly 
to all that was urged upon her, and at length, when a pause came, 
she said she had made a curious discovery. She had long known 
that she was herself, “by the natural fitness of things,” intended 
for a Detective Policeman; the career for which we had been 
destined was that of a Special Pleader. Every argument had been 
exhausted against her own view that it was better not to meet 
Colonel Sterling again—that she had no answer to make that 
she was conquered. “You may tell him to call, but it will do 
no good.” 

Of couse he did call, and we were sanguine as to the result. But 
Mrs. Carlyle soon after appeared at our house, and the expression 
of her countenance was ominous as she entered the room. 

“T have come to thank you,” she said, in an ironical tone, “ not, 
as you may expect, for having induced me to change my purpose, 
but I thank you for having taught me a lesson—never to try 
to make peace between those who have resolved to quarrel.” She 
then explained, with much agitation and vehemence, that she had 
been prepared to meet her old friend in a kindly spirit, but he 
had made all reconciliation impossible. “What do you think he 
brought as a farewell offering to me, the most sensitive and super- 
stitious of women, as he well knows? He brought me the head- 
gear that he had taken from the body of a dead Highlander in 
the Crimean War, and asked me to take care of it for him. Can 
you imagine anything which could better prove how little he 
understands me? All is over between us. It is worse than it 
was before.” 

Still it seemed to us that all regard could not be blotted out, 
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or she would not have been so much hurt; and the much-enduring 
Colonel Sterling was told, privately, that he had better try once 
more to obtain a friendly farewell, but he must take no more 
warlike trophies with him. 

After he had started for India, Mrs. Carlyle called again, and 
in a softened mood. She said her old friend had made amends for 
his first ill-judged choice of a remembrance. 

“He came once more,” she said; “this last time, with a little 
shabby old wooden tea-caddy under his arm, out of which I 
remembered to have seen his dear mother make tea, ever so many 
times, in old days, and he said he believed I was the only human 
being now living who would value it, for his mother’s sake, as he 
had done—and so he would like me to have it.” And as she 
spoke she burst into tears. 











St. 3obn’s Eve. 


Marrna Hoven was the prettiest maid in North Hants. Who 
shall gainsay it ? But who am I to describe her ? 

“Aour Patty be vine enuff to be a laady-born!” was the oft- 
spoken thought of her father and mother—the one under-gardener, 
the other ex-laundry maid at the “Great House.” 

And sure enough, Patty, according to the wiseacres, had for some 
time been in a fair way to have her head turned by her many 
admirers. 

A nod and a chuck under the chin from the “ young Squire ; ” and 
a “ Waal, if she beant noo!” from John Brown, the grizzled old 
earth-stopper, as he saw her whisk across the courtyard, were perhaps 
the highest and lowest gradations of admiration directly expressed. 
But even “The Squire” himself had been heard to say to ‘“ My 
Lady”: “Egad, Jane, that Holden girl is devilish pretty!” And 
every farmer and farmer’s boy, whip and groom, keeper and poacher, 
within ten miles of the Great House, was worshipping, or had 
worshipped to his cost, at the shrine of Venus Sylvestris. 

However, Patty was “going along” eighteen, and her little heart 
seemed as sound as a bell; her cheek was round and downy as a 
peach ; her blue eyes glanced clear and honest through the dark 
lashes, and her whole demeanour defied the most curious of gossips 
to say she had a thought other than to attend upon her young 
mistress. 

But innocent as she looked—innocent as she really was—Patty, like 
most of the rest of womankind, hugged to her own heart her 
little secret ; and though scarce ten words had passed between them, 
she knew full well as he, at the time our story opens, Christmas 
17—, that William Halfacre of Eversley, “Gipsy Will” as they used 
to call him, was her accepted lover. 

Simply enough, and in this wise, had it come about. 

One day in the August previous, North Hants had challenged 
South Hants to meet on the cricket-field outside of the garden gates 
of the Great House; and Southampton and Lyndhurst, Portsmouth 
and Winchester, had mustered against Bramshill and Basingstoke, 
the Vine and High Clere, to try their respective worths. No day was 
it then, as now, of white flannels and straw hats, fancy club-ribbons, 
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and silk waist handkerchiefs, of four balls an over, and lightning- 
paced round-arm bowling, done by gentlemanlike professional 
cricketers, who make their cool hundred, and lounge into the 
marquee for a cigarette and a claret cup. No. In black tweed 
broadcloth and white duck trousers, white frilled linen shirts and tall 
black hats, did our heroes of the close of the last century meet to 
“do each other to death” with slow and fast under-hand bowling. 
And what need of a marquee was there on that field where each 
mighty linden of the avenue on one side, or massive oak along the 
church path, along the other side of the lawn, was in itself a tent for 
a regiment? What need of a claret cup when the “old October” 
foamed in the Great House silver tankards under a holly bower 
presided over by the brewer thereof—the old family butler ? 

And among the heroes of the “willows” gathered round the 
group of oldsters gravely discussing in the centre of the field the 
merits of the wickets—how many runs it should be into the ditch, 
how many over, &c. &ce.—stood Gipsy Will, the fastest bowler 
and hardest hitter in North Hants. 

A second son of a favourite old tenant, the Squire had a few years 
before given him a start on a moorland farm—much too plodding a 
life for Will, who soon exchanged it for an underkeepership ; whereat 
the numberless affrays with poachers kept excitement alive and 
stimulated his manhood into energy. 

“Play ” was at last called; and North and South Hants bowled 
and batted, ran and fielded, and when occasion came for it, ate and 
drank as if life depended on it. The Rector kept the score, and 
cheered each good hit to the echo; and the old Squire made his pad- 
groom lift him out of his low phaeton standing under the lime-trees, 
and deposit him in a big arm-chair, with his gouty foot on a cushion, 
a little nearer the play, and even forgot to curse him for a clumsy 
fool, so exciting was the game. 

At last the winning hit was made by Gipsy Will. But the day was 
not over yet, as ere the last cheers for the conquerors and conquered 
had died away, a fiddle and clarinet struck up a country dance, in 
which it was somehow fated that Martha Holden and Will Halfacre 
should “cross hands and down the middle”—a presage of what 
should follow. 

Suffice it for the present, that as Patty walked back to the House 
with him an hour after, as the drowsy shard-beetle took the place of 
the bees in the lindens overhead, and she stole a look into Will’s 
face and thought of his manliness and beauty, she loved him once 
and for all, and he looked down on her and loved in return. 

But the lime-tree leaves began to turn and flicker down on to the 
lawn, the bracken bronzed under the sun, the last red-heather 
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blossom turned purple, mauve, and then brown, the puppies came 
home from walk, and cub-hunting began—and still no sign from 
William. 

November and the opening meet of the season brought its house- 
ful of guests—its breakfast-table set in the great hall, gay with pink, 
green, and black coats, white breeches, and boots—spurs jangling on 
the stone floor—the hounds frolicking round the huntsman on the 
lawn, save only one, old “ Harbinger,” the Squire’s pet, that was 
snoozling at the old man’s knees inside—and brought for Patty its 
helter-skelter run with her young mistress along the grass ride, to 
get before the rush of horsemen to the old summer-house, where, 
encased in sturdy velveteen, gun on arm, and retriever at heel, stood 
Gipsy Will. 

The sign came! A bow and a blush for “my young lady,” a 
blush, a bow, a sudden drooping of the eyes for Patty. She was 
content! and repaid all three with interest ; but no word yet. 

The hunt is up! The “dappled darlings” are leaping madly 
through the brown bracken, the glen re-echoing their maddening 
melody. The last faint note of the horn has died away into the dark 
bank of fir-woods; but the beauty of all around her is lost to Patty 
in the memory of those brown eyes that so lately drooped before her 
own. 

Winter’s first snow brings her first troubles for Patty. For some 
time past she has noticed that the young Squire’s looks have their 
significance, and troubled she is. Shall she confide her fears to 
any one? No! William may speak now that he has got his new 
cottage, and thon she will be safe. But William is doomed not to 
speak ; for on the night of the snowfall the “ Hartford-Bridge boys” 
swoop down on to the Squire’s coverts, and handle Will so roughly, 
before the rest of the keepers and grooms can come to his rescue, that 
he is carried down on a hurdle to his father’s cottage to be nursed for 
a month, leaving poor Patty doubly disconsolate for the loss of her 
lover, and for the knowledge that she is now more than ever at the 
young Squire’s mercy. However Christmas passes without any fresh 
encounter, and by carefully keeping out of his way she manages to 
tide over the time till he goes to college again—not to be back till 
summer, 

Easter comes round ; a late Easter, but a bright Easter to Patty— 
for coming home from the village on Easter Eve, with some of the 
other servant maids, over the moor, at the head of the avenue stand, 
at first sight to the girls’ terror, and then to their relief, two men—old 
Stratton, the head-keeper, and Will Halfacre—ready to pilot them 
safely through the darkness of the firs. And as the old man warms 
up into some keeper-Saga—how under that very tree some one had 
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killed some one else that was deer-stealing—William drops behind 
with Patty, and speaks ! 

Hoot! hoot! your warning to them, wise old owl coursing 
through the trees! You know how hard it is to find food for two 
young ones in the old church-tower at Eversley, and avoid keeper's 
traps! Yap! yap! your warning, crafty Mr. Fox! You too have 
your family cares, and rabbits are scarce, and cubsare hungry! But 
the wisdom of the owl and the craft of the fox are unheeded; and 
the young couple live a life-time of love in that short homeward walk. 

Happy at last was Patty. But still a cloud hung over her httle 
horizon. The wedding-day was not to be till after midsummer—till 
after the pheasants’ nesting season was well over; as, till then, Will 
would have to be up and out all night and every night; and “ who 
knows,” said he carelessly, “that the Hartford-Bridge boys ‘mayn’t 
pay us some more visits ?” 

May’s thirty-one days were long to Patty, especially as the Hartford- 
Bridge boys had one heavy brush with the keepers of the Great 
House, and then another, till Patty began to fear for her swain’s 
life. An impulsive lover was Patty—having once loved, her love 
was her very life—and when the third brush came with the 
poachers the poor child was well-nigh wild. A month still of 
the pheasant season and the most dangerous of all—how could 
she survive it? What could she do to help him? Pray? She 
had prayed morning, noon, and night. Could she ask her young 
mistress to intercede with the Squire to get Will something else 
to do? No—she dare not. The Squire at that moment was 
red-hot, externally and internally, with gout, and he had already 
given Will two chances. He would never give him another. What 
was to be done ? 

While she was racking her poor little heart-strings and brains to 
find some securer life for her beloved, one day there appeared at the 
hall-door, where the old Squire was sitting in the warm south sun, 
watching the hounds exercising on the grass plot, the well-known 
face of Dinah Lee—the Mother-in-Israel of all North Hants gipsies. 
Every one was kind to old Dinah ; and the Squire even, after cursing 
her and her tribe for sheep-stealers,and goodness knows what else, 
chucked her a shilling, and sent her round to the buttery-door, where, 
as luck would have it, she met Martha. 

Of all people Dinah was the one Patty had wished most to meet, 
for a story of her grandmother’s had been running in her head for 
the last fow weeks, to the effect that if “ some one ” did “ something ” 
on St. John’s Eve, it would render him or his friends invisible. 
And ere Dinah could say a word Patty had drawn her into the 
buttery-room, crossed her palm with a silver sixpence, and asked the 
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result ; which was simple enough, for Dinah had seen the cricket 
match nigh upon a year ago and —— 

“My pretty honey would marry a tall dark man, but not till he 
had passed through many dangers—even to the danger of death, 
from which he might or might not recover.” , 

Too fluttered to see the incoherence of this prophecy, Patty then 
broached her more important question. 

“Was there not some way Dinah could tell her that would make 
her lover invisible, so as to save him from all these dangers? ” 

“Yes;” but Dinah could not let out the secret toeverybody. She 
was “ poor, and had to live.” 

In a few moments the little hoard of money from Patty’s box 
upstairs was in the old gipsy woman’s hand, in answer to which 
came these directions : 

“On Saint John’s Eve, between eleven o’clock and midnight, if 
you would find invisibility, take a platter of wood, and let there fall 
into it some seed of the king fern; which done in fasting and in 
silence, will ensure you to walk both day and night in heat and cold, 
rain and fire, without being seen.” 

“ But where am I to find the king fern?” 

“ Ask your man, honey,” was the only answer vouchsafed ; and to 
avoid further questioning, Dinah slipped away, deaf to all entreaties 
and even to the enticements of the larder. 

On that same day Patty found out where the king fern grew, 
under the summer-house hill; and ’twas only the next that Will, 
unwitting of the purpose, had provided her with a specimen of the 
fern itself, a wooden platter, and a full description of where to 
gather more down in the damp shaughs. 

Verily life seemed unbearable to Patty for the next few days, 
overwrought as she was with fear for her lover. All the superstition 
of the old southern Saxon blazed out in her, so that, though 
Dinah had not absolutely said the fern-seed would render Will in- 
visible to the poachers, she had come to the conclusion that if she 
could gather it herself, she could hover about him like a guardian 
angel and save him from harm. A doubt of the infallibility of Dinah’s 
specific never entered into her mind. 

Even the coming home of the young Squire towards the middle of 
June was of no import to her, though he was more ardently inclined 
than ever. Patty lived only for her lover, and ignored all else. Indeed, 
so pale and anxious she grew that every one noticed it; but with set 
purpose before her, she looked not right nor left, except to make 
such love to the old housekeeper as should get her possession of the 
key of the door leading on to the terrace, whence she could easily go 
round by the corner of the bowling-green into the park. 
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St. John’s Eve came at last! The morning seemed unending, 
the afternoon intolerable, and tea in the housekeeper’s room oppres- 
sively weary. 

As luck would have it, Patty’s young mistress went to bed early 
that night. The lights in the lower suite of state-rooms were put 
out at a little past ten, and eleven o’clock found Patty creeping on tip- 
toe down the staircase into the great hall, through whose latticed 
windows the moon streamed in on to many a trophy of Middle-Age 
armour—on sword and lance, Puritan leather jerkin, pike and match- 
lock—and trophies of flood and field—from the last red-deer head that 
graced the chase nigh three hundred years ago, to the mask of the 
last gallant fox that had died before the hounds in February. 

Nervously she unlocked the door and stepped out into the intense 
black shadow of the Great House. Beyond the terrace the home 
grass-park was a blaze of moonlight up to the Great Oak, beyond 
which the broken ridges of bracken and bramble, thorn and mountain- 
ash, were shadowed in with mighty blue-black pines. 

But there isno time to stay; and keeping in the shadow, Patty 
flits along the terrace, through the arched gallery door, under which 
the grand Court ladies of former days had sipped their chocolate with 
Lady Zouch, and gossiped while the men were playing troco on 
the bowling-green outside. Across this to the little arbour Patty 
steals like a hunted hare, conscious that there is the only dangerous 
spot. A moment more, she has passed the arbour, clambered over 
the little stone parapet, and without waiting to think of its depth has 
jumped into the moat surrounding the terrace. 

Here she pauses to listen: but nor sound, nor sign, save the 
bleat of the sheep and whinny of the colts in the grass-park, and the 
quick palpitatiors of her own heart. 

Little did she suspect that within fifteen feet of her in the arbour, 
crushing down his wonder and excitement, sat the young Squire, who 
to avoid parental objection was enjoying his evening havannah under 
the moonlight ; and who had half recognised in the black-cloaked 
figure flitting past the arbour, Patty Holden, the girl of all others he 
most wished to have a word with. 

Where could she be going? To see whom? were the questions 
that puzzled him. To see some relation or sick friend, she would 
have openly asked for leave, or for an escort. No. This pointed to 
some clandestine meeting, the which he would take steps to see, and 
by taxing her with it turn it to his own profit. 

As Patty’s footfall died away on the soft turf, the young Squire 
slipped out of the arbour, and vaulting over the railing, dropped into 
the shadow to follow her footsteps so soon as she should be fairly 
hidden in the Lime Avenue. 
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The Lime Avenue! Howsombre it seemed to poor Patty, heedless 
of the scent of the last few blossoms dying upon the night—of the 
great moths that swooped and fluttered in and out. She saw only a 
roof of foliage arching in a great shadow, the grey and grisly stems, 
and the glare of the moonlight outside, into which she longed but 
dared not, to step. Any one from the House, or some of the men 
coming home, might see her there; while in the gloom she was safe 
from all save the dread of a nameless “something ” stepping out and 
confronting her from behind every tree-trunk. 

The end of the Lime Avenue is reached, and the Winchfield road 
crossing her path at right angles gleams white in the moonlight—the 
crossing sentinelled by four giant silver pines, from whose lordly tops 
a single jackdaw begins to chatter as he sees her, and as the whole 
roost take up the cry, she shrinks back in terror against the stem of 
the last linden. 

But it is too late to go back now. Will’s life—her own—depends 
on the success of her venture. The long grass moonlit ride, fringed 
with heather and marked with scattering firs, would soon give plac 
to the darker forest, in which there would be more safety; and after 
a moment’s hurried prayer, she sped wildly up the ride amid a 
chattering voliey from the jackdaws. The great silver fir—scarred 
and scored from crest to boll by lightning, the wonder of her child- 
hood—is passed, and many another noble landmark of the chase, till 
she stops at last on the edge of the thicker forest under the shade of 
the well-known Deformed Scotch Fir, which, unable through some 
youthful injury to rear a head as proudly as his brothers on either 
side, has perversely grown outward and downwards till it has formed 
a bower fit for the Fir-Maiden herself. 

As soon as the excitement of movement had passed, a deadly fear 
of impending evil came over Patty ; but the brave little spirit would 
not quail; and out again she crept into the moonlight, only to shrink 
back with a cry,as through the pines overhead, with every undulating 
motion, there swept a broken sheet of white, twenty feet square, and 
then silently faded into the distance. Poor child! little did she 
deem, as she cowered under the fir branches, that that same sheet which 
had scared many a one before, and should many a one afterwards, 
was only a herd of swans wending their nightly way from Dogmers- 
field to Bramshill, from Bramshill great pond to the Lodden at 
Swallowfield. But to Patty, as to others, it was a veritable moving 
apparition of the ghost and bogy of her childhood; and long it was 
ere she could muster courage for another start. She could but die; 
and what if she did die for Will’s sake? Better that than have him 
killed and leave her desolate. Then, fancy, if she was successful! if 
she reached the fern-seed, gathered it and gaye it to him, so that he 
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would henceforth walk invisible among the poachers! For that 
meant absolute safety. 

Yes! up and on! till the pine-needles crisped under her tread. 

With an occasional start as a nightjar swoops into her path in 
pursuit of a moth, a rabbit scuttles into the fern, or a flock of snipe 
wails across from the moor down to the gleaming reaches of the 
river below, at length she emerges from the forest on to a chine, on 
the further end of which glints white the summer-house. On either 
side the hill slopes down abruptly, covered in with bracken. 

It is not however to the right, where far below the thorn-bushes rise 
in the dell, but to the left she looks anxiously, where the gleaming 
stems of the silver birches mark the boggy stream by which grows the 
king fern. She can hear the dogs at the keeper’s half a mile away 
break out into answering tongue as a fox sullies the stillness with 
a querulous bark; which reminds her that she is standing out in the 
open moonlight, where some of the keepers or watchers may see her. 
So she plunges down the little moor-path, and disappearing in over- 
arching fronds of bracken is lost to sight to the young Squire, who, 
more and more puzzled with her manceuvres, has almost made up 
his mind to betray himself. But, perhaps this dell may tell its 
tale ; and cautiously he too dives down into the bracken, and is lost to 
sight to a third person—Gipsy Will himself, gun on shoulder, who, 
unknown to either of the others, has been keeping pace with them 
through the firs to the left—a more puzzled spectator than even the 
young Squire. 

The young Squire he had known at once; but Patty was not 
80 easily recognised, nor the reason for her being there, and being 
followed. ; 

There must be something wrong about this. And he too disap- 
pears under the green blanket of fern, converging so as to meet the 
other two at the bottom of the dell. 

Not twenty yards apart do the two men reach it, and twenty yards 
ahead of them on the tinkling moor-stream side, hedged in with 
silver birch stems, stands Patty Holden in the moonlight, shaking into 
her platter a giant frond of Osmunda Regalis that towers above her 
head, while her face shames the very moon in paleness; and the two’ 
men see her whole form quivering with emotion. 

The young Squire first recovered his sang-froid, and jauntily 
stepped out from the shadow with a “ Hullo! little Patty!” 

The girl’s wild shriek as he stepped forward to put his arm round 
her, roused all the slumbering devil in Will’s heart, and clubbing his 
gun he sprang forward. 

The Squire’s sword was out in a second, and, ere the gun-stock 


descended, was through Will's left arm ; nevertheless the blow fell fair 
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on to the young man’s shoulder, crushing him senseless to the 
earth. 
* * * * * ¢ * 

About two months afterwards, the door of a cell in Winchester 
Gaol opened, and a keeper said to its inmate, “ Will Halfacre, you’re 
in luck! The young Squire of Bramshill is better, and instead of 
proceeding against you, they have withdrawn all charges ; and here’s 
Patty Holden brought the warrant for your release.” 

In another moment Patty was nestling in his bosom, and telling in 
disjointed sentences, how the young Squire had said it was all his 
own fault, and how he had frankly forgiven ; and how the old Squire, 
though he could not keep Will on the place, had got him a head- 
keepership in Hertfordshire, and that he was to go there imme- 
diately ; and how she loved him, and that they were to get married at 
once, and that she’d tell him how she got his release by-and-by, and 
twenty other things—all of which Will quite forgot in his bewilder- 
ment, And to the day of his death he never remembered rightly 
what passed at Winchester Gaol, except that he got out, and that 
Patty there and then extracted a promise from him that he should 
never refer to the subject of picking fern-seed on St. John’s Eve. 


M. K. 
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A Cranslation from eine. 


“Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder.” 


My child, we were two children, 
Two children, young and gay; 
We used to play in the hen-house, 
We hid ourselves under the hay. 


We used to crow as the cocks do, 
And people passing by 

Could hear us ery, “ Cock-a-doodle,” 
And thought *twas a real cock’s cry. 


The sheds that were in the courtyard 
We hung with tapestry gay: 

We made a beautiful dwelling, 

And lived there many a day. 


The neighbour’s old cat often 
Would come and visit us too; 
We made her bows and courtesies 
And compliments not a few. 


After her health right friendly 

We asked again and again: 

We have said the same things often 
To many old cats since then. 


We sat and talked together 
Wisely, as old folks do, 

Saying that all was better 

In the good old times we knew. 


How faith and truth and loving 
Out of the world were rolled, 

And how so dear was the coffee, 
And how so rare was the gold! 


Our childhood’s frolics are over, 

And all we had in youth,— 

The gold, and the world, and the good days, 
The Faith, and the Love, and the Truth. 
M. F. G. 
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Granite Crags. 


Granite Cracs! What dreams of majestic beauty these words 
conjure up before the eye of memory—while the outward eye 
gazes dreamily across the wide expanse of dead level, on a bleak 
Northumbrian coast, where the dull, colourless land and low sand- 
hills blend with a grey, boundless ocean, whence the cold sea-fog 
floats inland—silent and chill—gradually unfolding and concealing 
earth, sea, and sky beneath its dim veil. 

Scarcely does it seem possible that the visions of strength and 
grandeur which rise to the mind, (as if in a series of rapidly 
dissolving views,) can indeed belong to the same world, as those 
dull, flat shores, where we are fain to seek consolation for earth’s 
lack of form and colour, by noting what famous opportunities for 
the study of skies, and ever-varying combinations of cloud-land 
are afforded us by these wide horizons. 

But dearer far are the nearer horizons, bounded by shapely crag 
or stately rock pinnacle, such as have satisfied my eyes with their 
beauty in many a far corner of this fair world. 

My earliest memories of granite are associated with days 


“When we all were young together, 
And the earth was new to me.” 


—when with lightsome step we followed the devious windings of 
narrow paths, cunningly led along the steep, rocky banks of the 
exquisite river Findhorn,* and its tributaries the Dorbach and 
the Devie, (probably the most romantic streams to be found in 
all Scotland,) where clear waters of the richest peaty hue flow, 
sometimes in rapids, sometimes in deep still pools, reflecting red 
or grey rocks, crowned by dark firs or graceful golden birches and 
alders, with here and there a touch of scarlet maple or bird-cherry. 

In no other district known to me are so many varied geological 
features to be found in such close proximity. As it nears the sea, 


* The river Findhorn enters the Moray Firth, near the Forres Junction 
on the Highland line. But no traveller, beholding it from this point, can 
even dream of the beauty that lies within a few short miles of this low 
sandy region, where the river has cut its channel through the pleasant 
woods of Glen Ferness, Dunphail, Logie, and Relugas, and then divides the 
lands of Darnaway from those of Altyre. 
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the Findhorn flows by an oft-shifting, gravelly channel, across a 
belt of alluvial soil, till, crossing the desolate Culbyn sand-hills, 
it enters the Moray Firth. But just before reaching this flat 
district, it sweeps round a high crag of greystone, which closes 
in the Mead of St. John—greenest of meadows, sprinkled with 
stately oaks. 

Above these green pastures the river winds peacefully 
between high cliffs of deep red sandstone, fringed with beautiful 
trees. 

With singular abruptness these ruddy sandstone cliffs terminate, 
and are replaced by crags of hard grey gneiss, strangely inter- 
sected by twisted veins of rosy granite, which have burst through 
the main rock, forming broad ribbon-like streaks of colour, 
strangely fascinating to our childish eyes, and still more deeply 
interesting to those which could better read their lesson. 

Beautiful beyond description is the whole course of the deeply 
cut, tortuous channel, through which the dark-brown waters fret 
and rave on their foaming course, forming a series of rapids and 
miniature cataracts, here and there crossed by most picturesque 
granite bridges. For near Glen Ferness the character of the rock 
again changes, and the grey gneiss is replaced by a highly 
crystalline porphyritic granite, through which the rushing waters 
have, by the ceaseless toil of ages, worn their deep channel. 

Between Dulsie Bridge and Freeburn on the old Highland 
road, (a distance of sixteen miles,) lies the wild reach known as 
“The Streens,” where at intervals the river has cut its way 
through wide belts of red granite, so that the waters are over- 
shadowed by precipitous red crags, which literally shut out the 
sun. Indeed, some lonely huts, scattered along the deep, narrow 
glen, bear a Gaelic name which describes that they never see the 
sun—a strange site to have selected, in a land where we can 
scarcely complain of an excess of its light and heat! 

Tracing the Findhorn to its source, we find that, in common 
with the Spey, the Dalnain and the Nairn rivers, it has its birth 
among the quartz and granite ridges of the Monagh Lea, (“the 
grey mountains of the mist,”) whose spurs blend with those of 
the Grampians, as do also those of the Cairngorms, all more or 
less granite ranges, with the gently rounded summits so common 
in this formation. These swelling summits range to a height of 
about four thousand feet, while here and there the mountain-flanks 
have been rivers, and reveal stern, naked cliffs of a considerable 
height, chief among which ranks “ The Wall of Brae-riach,” a 
precipitous range of crags, about two thousand feet in height, 
rising abruptly from the wild ravine which forms the head of 
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Glen Dee,—and assuredly one of the grandest pieces of rock 
scenery in all Scotland. 

Countless springs of clearest water gush from these granite 
summits, overleaping the cliffs, or rushing down the mountain 
sides, in sparkling streams. From this rocky source flows the 
beautiful river Dee, which, cradled among granite crags, has, 
ere losing itself in the ocean, given birth to the Granite City of 
Aberdeen—that chillingly handsome city, with its broad streets, 
its great bridges, its massive public buildings—all solid and 
clean, cold and grey as the granite quarries whence they were 
hewn. 

More cheerful in colour is the warm red granite which has 
furnished the building material of Peterhead, and which shares 
with the grey granite of Aberdeen the honour of providing 
imperishable monuments for many a distant district. These red 
crags form the easternmost bulwark of Scotland; against them 
the wild waves sweep and break with mightiest power, and not 
altogether without effect, as is proved by the tumbled piles of 
gigantic splinters, like red obelisks and needles, which lie piled 
along the coast. 

As on the east, so on the west, are our shores protected bya 
mighty granitic breakwater, of Nature’s own building, many of 
the Outer Hebrides being of this character. St. Kilda, the 
westernmost point of all that storm-swept Isle—presents to the 
waves a stern front of syenitic crags; while of the Outer Hebrides, 
Mingalay and the four isles which alike bear the name of Bernera, 
are mighty masses of dark Laurentian gneiss, rising from the 
waves like huge ramparts. The great Bernera lighthouse is built 
of granite, quarried on the isle, the sea crag forming its vast 
pedestal. 

The dark precipitous crags of Mingalay are upwards of a 
thousand feet in height, dark, stern, and awful, rising sheer 
from the ocean without so much as one little bay of soft sea-sand, 
and around their base the great green waves surge in ceaseless 
turmoil, tossing heavenward their clouds of white spray, which 
seem to mingle with the ever hovering myriads of white sea- 
birds, which through the long summer months seem to recall the 
falling snow-flakes of winter. 

To the north of the same chain of isles, the granite crops up 
again, in the splintered crags of Harris, forming picturesque 
mountains of from two to three thousand feet in height. 

Turning to the Inner Hebrides, the Isle of Skye offers a very 
remarkable variety of the granitic family, in the ruddy dome- 
shaped group of mountains collectively called the Red Hills— 
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strange conical mountains of pink syenite whose surface is all 
disintegrated by atmospheric action, and where crags are chiefly 
conspicuous by their absence. They are not very attractive 
for their own beauty, though affording a very interesting and 
eurious contrast to the shapely dark Cuchullin Mountains, 
beside which they crop up. 

As, of old, the granite-faced pyramids of Egypt are said to 
have received the ashes of mighty kings, so has one of these 
great pyramids of unhewn granite become the tomb of a 
Viking’s daughter, who died in these isles, but could not brook to 
sleep beneath green turf in the valley; so she bade her people 
carry her to the summit of this mountain, and there leave her 
where the breezes from Norway should kiss her grave. 

Travelling southward we come to the Isle of Mull, with its far- 
famed granite quarries on the Ross, a huge promontory so called. 
There only, however, on the isle, is this fine red granite found. 
The lofty summit of Benmore is indeed granitic, but should rather 
be described as being composed of syenite (a distinction which I 
believe marks the presence of hornblende, in place of mica, as in 
the granite of Syene in Egypt). But the bulk of the Isle of Mull 
is built up of countless terraces of dark trap rock, ranges of 
basaltic pillars, with masses of limestone, sandstone and gneiss. 
Nearer to the mainland we come to the grey Isle of Arran (Ar-rinn, 
the land of sharp pinnacles, where tower the shapely peak of 
Goatfell, the rugged precipitous cliffs of Glen Rosa, the granite 
obelisks of Glen Sannox, the wild summit of Ben Ghoil (“ the 
Mountain of the Wind”)—high and deeply serrated granitic ranges, 
yet not to compare in figures with those of the mainland, for even 
Goatfell, the highest peak, is but 2959 feet above ,the sea, from 
which it seems to rise, though it gains considerably in apparent 
height from the ever floating mists which so often enfold it, and 
which lend majesty to its rugged. precipices and splintered 
crags. 

Some of the spurs of Goatfell and the surrounding peaks exhibit 
true “ Granite Crags”—vast precipitous rock walls—while else- 
where, notably on the southern shoulder of Goatfell, huge hori- 
zontal layers of granite are seen overlapping one another, flake 
upon flake. 

I do not of course mean to imply that in Arran granite reigns 
alone: on the contrary, old and new red sandstone, limestone, 
basalt, greenstone, trap, and many other geological varieties, each 
lend their warmer colour to enrich the scene. 

But wherever throughout the wide world we find granite 
cropping up, we are disposed to greet it as a familiar friend— 
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whether it appears in close grain or coarse, in veins or in masses ; 
whether white or yellowish, pale grey or dark grey, light red or 
dark red ; its colour varying with that of the felspar, mica, and 
quartz, of which it is composed. 

As on the east and west, so also to north and south, is 
Britain protected by her granite ramparts. On the extreme 
north she has her outposts in the Orkney Isles, where a high 
granitic ridge forms the backbone of the isles called by courtesy 
“The Mainland.” 

Shetland too presents many varieties of the same formation; 
Roeness Hill and North Mavine being all composed of hard red 
granite, while gneiss and syenite crop up in various parts of the 
group. 

But nowhere are granite crags to be seen in greater majesty 
than at Cape Wrath, the north-eastern extremity of our isle,— 
that mighty headland, whose frowning crags tower, not to say 
precipitously, but actually in some parts overhanging the billows 
which rage around their base. 

Truly magnificent is the wild rock scenery of our northern 
frontier—abrupt precipices with awful fissures and caverns, wherein 
the mighty waters rush with resistless might. One reef of rocks 
jutting up from the sea near Buachil is especially worthy of note, 
its red granite precipices rising to a height of about 600 feet. 

Again, near the extreme north-west of Scotland, the Ord of 
Caithness (i.e. the granitic range which separates Caithness from 
Sutherland) terminates on the sea-board in an abrupt wall of 
magnificently precipitous crags. 

Akin to this grand sea-wall of the far north, are the stern 
granite headlands which form the southernmost extremity of 
Cornwall,—majestic crags, against which I have watched the wild 
green waves dashing—oh! how madly !—in fierce winter gales. 
Sombre and solemn are these massive promontories; yet when a 
ray of sunlight gleams on the moist brown and golden mosses, 
and long green lichens which cling to every crevice of the grey 
crags, you will scarcely wish for richer colouring than you will 
find at the Land’s End or among the grand granite rocks of 
Pollurian; though he who craves to see truly rainbow-tinted 
rocks, must seek them at Kynance, where every hue of green and 
red blend in the wonderful serpentine. 

Here, as in the north, the character of the granite is exceedingly 
varied, for while that which is found in the neighbourhood of 
Falmouth is of a fine quality, and valuable for building and orna- 
mental purposes, the cliffs between Ros-Kestlan and the Land’s 
End are composed of a granite so coarse in texture as scarcely 
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to be recognised as belonging to the same family as the beautiful 
close-grained granites of the north, its component parts being 
roughly thrown together in lumps the size of grapes and plums. 
It however affords a first-rate footing, and these weather-beaten 
crags with their thick coating of soft lichen offer endless delight 
to all who can appreciate the charms of a genuine rough scramble 
over magnificent coast scenery, while overlooking the mighty 
ocean in its grandest moods, and breathing the purest, clearest 
air that heart can desire. 

As Britain’s sea-girt fortress has its granite outposts in the 
northern and western isles, so also has she duly-posted sentries 
to the south, where the sea is studded with the countless granite 
isles which form the group of Scilly, where the very houses are alk 
built of granite. Here, too, as on the mainland of Cornwall, the 
grey rocks are bearded with rich green and golden lichens, which 
lend them a wealth of colours, and nowhere are the tints of ocean 
more exquisite than when playing around those thousand rocks, 
or rippling over the gleaming white sand of glittering granite 
dust. 


* * * a é * 


Another vision of granite crags rises before my mind in an 
interminable panorama of majestic cliff scenery—the giant crags 


of the Himalayas, crags on which, or at the base of which, we day 
by day pitched our tiny tents, during delightful months of plea- 
sant gipsying. One grand camping-ground was not far below the 
Shatool Pass—a pass just the height of Mont Blanc, but over- 
shadowed by a mighty peak, towering five thousand feet higher 
than the champion granite peak of Europe.* 

To us, pigmies of the Western Isles, Mont Blanc, with its 15,781 
feet, sounds gigantic indeed, but it is sadly dwarfed when com- 
pared in mere figures with Mount Everest, with its 29,002 feet, 
or Kinchinjunga, with its 28,156. But majestic as are these: 
mighty peaks, with their everlasting snow-crowns, I think the 
human atom is apt to be more impressed by the stupendous crags 
which rise sheer above him, or over which he peers to an im- 
measurable depth below. 

For days together he must follow the narrow track, which, 
with infinite toil and danger, has been constructed along the face: 
of perpendicular cliffs, taking advantage of every natural rock- 
ledge, and supplementing these by artificially constructed. 
galleries. 


* T am told that the granite of which Mont Blanc is composed ought 
properly to be described as protogine, inasmuch as it contains both tale: 
and mica. 
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My own wanderings have lain chiefly along the course of the 
Sutlej, which in the spring time is anything but an attractive 
river, as, swollen with the melted snows from the higher levels, 
and full of particles of glittering white mica and sand, it rushes 
madly onward in a wild torrent of dirty, turbid water, forming 
huge yellow waves crested with white foam, raging tumultuously, 
with deafening noise. 

But here and there we crossed lesser streams, likewise snow- 
fed, but of dazzling brightness—some overleaping the crags in 
exquisite spray-clouds, some joyously glancing from rock to rock 
in the cool depths of some ferny ravine. Loveliest of all was the 
Wanga River, which, descending from the beautiful Spitti Pass, 
pursues its headlong course over huge boulders of water-worn 
granite, to mingle its crystalline waters with those of the turbid, 
yellow Sutlej. 

Just above this stream the Wangtu cliff rises in a perpendicular 
wall of granite, from the very brink of the foaming Sutlej—which 
here rushes madly through the narrow Wangtu gorge. Along its 
smooth water-worn face a safe path has been constructed, at about 
a hundred feet, above the raging waters, and of all the difficulties 
which the road engineers had to surmount, in devising and exe- 
cuting this high-road to Thibet, none involved greater skill and 
courage than was here required. The boldest cragsmen were 
engaged for the work, which tried their strong nerves to the 
uttermost. Scarcely a crevice or projection could they find in 
the wall of water-polished granite, to which they had to cling 
like flies, while, at intervals of about fifteen feet, they contrived 
to bore holes, in which they could fix strong iron bars, and thence 
suspend ropes and planks on which the workmen might find 
‘support. 

Solid wooden beams were then inserted in the face of the crag, 
on which the path was laid, literally overhanging the raging 
river. Even now it is impossible to shake off just a momentary 
qualm while passing along this lightly poised gallery. But what 
must it have been for the workers, who knew that one false step 
would almost certainly involve instant death! 

Although Wangtu was perhaps the most difficult “ granite 
crag” with which the engineers had to deal, they had a long and 
arduous task ere completing the track, wide enough to permit two 
laden mules to meet along the precipitous cliffs of Taranda, 
Neoza, Maizong and Rogi. There are many other crags which 
elsewhere would be accounted stupendous, but these rise sheer 
above the Sutlej to a height of several thousand feet, and seemed 
to have been caused by fearful landslips; for the rugged cliffs are 
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in some places actually overhanging, and there are points from 
which a stone (or a man), falling, would drop at least five hundred 
feet ere touching another projection, thence to rebound with fresh 
impetus, and disappear in the gloomy ravine, in whose depths the 
waters rage, unseen, though not unheard. 

Wherever a gout would venture, the pioneer cragsmen boldly 
advanced, but when they reached crags so smooth that it was 
impossible to secure a footing, they had to scale the cliff, and 
scramble down farther on, and there bore the rock and fix the 
iron stanchions, to which a rope bridge might be suspended 
between this and the last point secured. On this frail bridge 
men were set to work, to bore, and let in bars at the intermediate 
points. 

Sometimes when the cliff was scaled, there was found no 
possibility of scrambling down to the same level ; in that case, it 
was necessary to climb as nearly as possible above the requisite 
point, and there fixing an iron bar, thence suspend a stout rope, 
and thus hanging in mid air, (like a fowler intent on robbing an 
eagle’s eyrie,) bore the hole in the rock-face, and fix the jumper 
which should secure the next step. Thus, foot by foot, the work 
was accomplished. 

I suppose I may fairly class all these crags as granitic, for 
though some are of a very compact gneiss, it is difficult always 
to distinguish between this and granite, both being composed of 
the same ingredients. Practical workers, however, know to their 
cost, that gneiss has one characteristic difference which causes 
them endless trouble, namely, its continual tendency to scale, 
especially when weatherworn. This causes greatly increased 
danger in blasting, as the result may be altogether different from 
what was intended. 

A very aggravating instance of this occurred in carrying the road 
along the face of the Rogi cliff. Upwards of eight hundred mines 
had been prepared, with the expectation that when simultaneously 
fired, a continuous line of fracture would be produced. But 
instead of this, immense masses of overhanging rock fell from the 
upper cliff, while that on which the road should have rested, scaled 
off altogether, destroying all the workmen’s tools, no slight loss, 
considering that every nail and iron stanchion had to be carried 
up by coolies from the plains, a weary march of many days. The 
patient toilers had actually to cut back the whole face of the crag 
ere they reached a surface sufficiently sound to ensure no further 
danger from this cause. 

Profiting by other men’s labours, we passed safely and easily 
along the road which had been constructed with such infinite toil. 
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For twelve miles our march lay along the face of tremendous cliffs, 
still with the river far below us; while before us, and overhead, 
the dark masses of forest extended right up to the snow—or 
rather, to the verge of that chaotic waste of rocks, cliffs, crevasses 
and glaciers, crested with pinnacles so steep and sharp that on 
them even the light snow could find no resting-place, save where 
clinging to some ledge, or lying in some deep fissure, it streaked 
the barren precipice with veins of dazzling whiteness. Beyond, 
lay snowfields, and peaks, so pure and spotless that the eye could 
scarcely endure to look upon them, but rested with a sense of 
positive relief on the calm deep blue of heaven. 

In gazing on such a scene as this, it was difficult for the mind 
to realise its vastness, till the eye chanced to be attracted by some 
familiar object, which served as a scale of measurement. It was 
all very well to try and remember that the varied tints of green in 
this colossal landscape represented belts of vegetation peculiar to 
every degree of altitude, from the cactuses and bananas of the 
tropics, lying deep in the scorching valley, the oaks and rhodo- 
dendron-trees of cooler levels, the cedar forests of the temperate 
zone, the fringe of birch and juniper, to the stunted grass which 
crept to the verge of the snows. 

But nothing so truly aided the eye to guide the mind, as to 
note some little specks of dark foliage dotting the face of the huge 
precipice of Rogi (literally, like flies on the wall of some great 
citadel), and on approaching to discover that these insignificant 
atoms were grand gnarled old cedars, whose twisted roots had 
found some crevice to which to cling, through many a long year. 
Wonderful trees these are, with weatherbeaten red and grey 
trunks, coated with many-tinted lichens, and bare, contorted arms, 
some bleached pure white, some rent, and revealing the golden 
coloured cedar-wood in vivid contrast with the grey rock, but all 
telling of the centuries of storm and tempest during which they 
have done battle with the elements. 

For a couple of miles the path lies along the face of the Maizong 
cliff, a sheer descent of several thousand feet, said by the engineers 
to be probably the most stupendous precipice in the Himalayas. 
Then comes a patch of cool dark forest, through which we pass to 
a verdant mountain meadow, of richest grass, sprinkled with large 
yellow buttercups, and watered by sparkling streams, rippling 
through a low covert of bracken. It is the sweetest pastoral 
scene—a green oasis, while beyond rise huge terraces of dark 
granite and desolate ridges of barren rock—grand indeed, but 
most uninviting. 


Truly dreamlike in their green loveliness were such patches of 
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the primeval cedar-forest—the ancient deodara—as we were 
privileged to visit. Though doubtless of great age, the trees 
rarely exceed a hundred and twenty, to a hundred and fifty feet in 
height, but reach out flat branches laterally on every side, forming 
pyramids of dark velvety green, built up in layers, each studded 
with large pale-green cones. 

One magnificent cluster of old gnarled deodaras clung to the face 
of the crag at Pangi. Halfa dozen stems, each from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet in circumference, all sprang from one snake-like 
mass of roots, which seemed to coil themselves into every crevice 
of the rock. Another faultlessly symmetrical group was composed 
of half a dozen perfectly grown deodars, deep in the cedar shade of 
Kunai, and well protected from all stormy blasts. In their midst 
was built a small cedar-wood temple, to mark that the hill tribes 
reverenced the beautiful group as being emphatically, “the trees 
of God;” yet in point of size, though I neglected to measure these 
majestic stems, I doubt if one of the stately family could have 
exceeded thirty feet in circumference. They were, however, 
perfect in their beauty, and well repaid the somewhat dangerous 
and very difficult scramble which it cost me to reach their green- 
wood home. 

I was escorted by six sturdy Paharis (as these Himalayan 
Highlanders are called)—cheery, energetic men, who seemed fully 
to appreciate my wish to reach this well-nigh inaccessible spot. 
Wherever it was possible, they carried me in a dandie, which is 
simply a slip of canvas slung beneath a stout bamboo, in which one 
contrives to sit sideways, with arms resting on the said bamboo. 

We soon, however, came to cliffs where carrying was altogether 
out of the question, the path being so steep and of such a nature 
that even a goat might reasonably have objected to it. So my 
faithful companions fastened a strong rope round my waist, in 
-ease of a false step, and then did their best to help me up the 
dizzy climb. The faintly legible track led us up steep banks of 
large stones and shingles, where our feet sank in loose earth and 
pebbles, which slipped from beneath our steps, so that we seemed 
to be almost losing ground. 

But it was far worse where the path was merely a ledge along the 
face of the precipice, sometimes failing altogether, and supple- 
mented by rude scaffolding, built out from the face of the rock, to 
support narrow bits of plank and shingle and so form a giddy 
roadway, actually projecting from the cliff. These loose planks 
are apt to tilt under the foot, so it is certainly somewhat nervous 
work; especially when, from the overhanging precipice, loose 
stones flash past, which fall thousands of feet, to the abyss below. 
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But the danger and the difficulty were alike forgotten, when at 
last we gained the cedar level, and wandered far into the depths 
of the glorious primeval forest, with the glittering ice-peaks far 
overhead, and, above all, the canopy of etherial blue. Good 
angels upheld our footsteps on the downward path, and even 
allowed some intervals of rest wherein to rejoice in the glory of 
the sunset flash, which tinged the snows with carmine while the 
valleys lay bathed in purple gloom. 

Fain would I have prolonged my wanderings in the Buspa 
Valley which lay before us—a valley of green pastures and spark- 
ling brooks, of flowers and fruit, especially grapes, which abound 
in the Koonawar district, and are large and excellent in flavour. 
Many varieties are successfully cultivated ; some are made into 
wine, others are dried and exported to Thibet. 

But this paradise was not for us. My companions were at the 
mercy of a stern colonel, who positively refused extension of leave, 
so there was nothing for it but to turn our faces away from this 
land of promise, and return to lower levels, where already the 
long and dreary season of “the rains” had set in; and these 
enfolded us, and drenched us, day after day, on the return 
march. 

There were indeed hours of glorious sunshine between the rain- 
storms, when the dark clouds rolled away, and only distant 
thunder muttered among the black crags, as though the 
mountains seemed to call one another in deep mysterious tones. 
Sometimes we lingered in the forest under shelter of some great 
cliff, to watch the gathering storm, while over earth and sky 
spread a lurid, leaden hue, stern, cold, and desolate; grey rocks, 
grey stems, grey clouds. Then the distant trees began to rustle, 
and the wind swept down from the upper snows in hollow gusts, 
moaning fitfully, and gradually rushing on in quicker succession, 
while the tall trees writhe and sway, and now and again some 
great bough is rent asunder, or perchance some riven rock is 
loosened by the thunder, and leaping from crag to crag, dashes 
downward in headlong fall. Heavy gloom rests on the mountain 
summits, only illuminated from time to time by the crimson fires 
whose glare intensifies the darkness that follows. Then comes 
the rain—a wild deluge outpoured from heaven. And after the 
rain come gleams of sunlight, revealing a world no longer parched 
and sun-scorched, but refreshed and beautiful; and every hill- 
side is streaked with silvery waterfalls, and wreaths of floating 


mist. 
* * i. * * 7 


From the majestic crags and pinnacles of “ Himala—the abode 
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of snow,” my thoughts float onward, and carry me back to the 
wonderful rock-world which forms the backbone of Western 
America, and from which California derives its distinctive title of 
“The Granite State,’—a state which, like that region of mingled 
rock and fertile valleys, at which we have just glanced, favours 
the growth of rich vineyards, and of glorious cedar forests—not 
the “ God-given” deodara, with its wide-spreading boughs and 
often strange, picturesquely contorted trunk, but the tall forest 
of stately Redwoods which clothe the low coast range, and the 
stupendous “ Big Trees” which are found nowhere save in a few 
scattered groves in the great range of the Sierra Nevada. 

I suppose no forests in the whole world can exceed these Redwoods 
in beauty. They seem to gain dignity from the fact of generally 
crowing alone, not mixed with other trees, so that thousands of 
these noble stems are grouped in clusters and rows of majestic 
cinnamon-coloured pillars, canopied with cool rich green. Many 
of these grand shafts measure from sixty to eighty feet in cireum- 
ference- some have been found which range from ninety to a 
hundred feet. An altitude of two hundred feet is common, and 
one glorious spire has been proved to be 344 feet in height. 

Their majestic brethren, the giant sequoias, are considered very 
respectable when they have attained a girth of about ninety feet, 
and a height of from 250 to 300 feet. The largest “ Big Tree” yet 
discovered, is the giant on King’s River, near Visalia, which has a 
circumference of a hundred and thirty-two feet, but the largest 
I have myself seen, is in the south grove of Calaveras, and 
measures only120 feet in girth. The tallest I have seen growing 
measures 325 feet, but the fallen “ Father of the Forest” at Cala- 
veras is supposed, when perfect, to have attained to 450 feet. 
A portion of its summit has, however, disappeared. 

The glory of the sierras, as of the Himalayas, is immeasurably 
enhanced by the coniferous forests; the pines, firs, and cedars 
clothe the two ranges, and varieties of evergreen oak grow 
luxuriantly on both. 

Magnificent silver-firs flourish on each’ range, but the tall 
Morinda (like a fine spruce fir with short branches), and its com- 
panion, the Rye, (an equally tall spire, but with long, pensile 
branches,) the Kolin pine, and the Cheel pine, (which resembles 
our common Scotch fir, and from which the Highlanders of the 
Himalayas manufacture their resinous torches) are replaced in Cali- 
fornian forests by the hardy Yellow pine, (which seems equally at 
home whether growing majestically in sheltered valleys, or else 
clinging to the bleakest crags, and the barest rock ledges, where it 
rears a brave green crown in defiance of the tempests). From the 
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deep valleys rise noble groups of beautifully tapering spires, 
Douglas spruce, Red fir, White fir, rising to a height of 200 feet. 

Less lofty, but more elegant, is the graceful Williamson 
spruce, and loveliest of all, the exquisite Sugar pine, the true queen 
of the Sierras, which grows to a height of fully 200 feet, 
throwing out graceful boughs, thirty or forty feet in length, 
sweeping in faultlessly symmetrical curves, each bough fringed 
with long, fine needles, while from the tips of the slender boughs 
hang beautiful cones, varying from fifteen to eighteen inches in 
length. The young green cones are about nine inches in girth, 
but as they ripen and (changing from green to purple, and from 
purple to brown) expand, and allow the winged seeds to fly, they 
increase to a circumference of about fifteen inches, and retain 
their place on the pensile parent bough, even after the young 
green cones of the following autumn are fully formed. 

Beautiful too, is the Incense cedar, which in youth and middle 
age forms a perfectly tapering cone of the richest green, but in 
old age throws out picturesque boughs, fringed with long festoons 
of golden lichen. 

The Neoza or edible pine of the Himalayas (with its silvery 
bark, and cones full of long shaped nuts, which the Paharis 
extract by half baking the cone), finds its Californian representa- 
tives in the Nut pine, and the Digger pine, both insignificant 
little trees in appearance, but both carrying good store of 
nutritious kernels safely housed within the hard cones which 
yield only to the action of fire. 

The gay scarlet rhododendron trees which overhang the 
Himalayan cliffs and clothe the deep ravines, are replaced in parts 
of the Granite State by white rhododendron bushes, and there are 
hill-sides in Humboldt county jand neighbouring districts all 
gorgeous with gay hues of other varieties, but far more common 
are the fragrant yellow azaleas, which grow in dense thickets in 
all the sheltered valleys. 

But the trees of the Sierras which are most obviously 
associated with granite crags are the Mountain pine and the 
Red cedar, both of which seem as though they purposely selected 
the bleakest, barest, granite domes, the coldest storm-swept 
slopes; and there, at an altitude of about 10,000 feet above the 
sea, these hardy mountain sentinels have stood their ground for 
perhaps a thousand years, bravely battling against the wildest 
tempests of century after century. Many a shattered stump 
and riven limb, tells of the fierce conflicts they have endured, 
yet still the rich cinnamon-coloured stems and deep-red boughs 
support their crown of dark green foliage, forming points of 
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rich colour in the cold grey granite world, on which the eye 
rests rejoicingly. 

A time never to be forgotten—a dream of Paradise—was a 
spring and summer spent in the Californian Sierras, “at home” 
in a green valley, walled in by majestic crags of whitest granite, 
and watered by the clearest of rivers, which flows over a bed of 
glittering white granite-sand. 

Many a long walk on level ground and many a toilsome ascent 
were needed, ere the mind could in any degree realise the true 
size of the gigantic crags and the huge mountains of rock which 
encompassed us. My first introduction to the crags of the New 
World was to one, known to the Indians as To-tok-o-nula, from 
the wild cries of the to-tok-an or sand-hill crane, which flies 
over this great rock to seek sheltered winter quarters in the 
valley. This stupendous crag is one massive block of smooth 
cream-coloured granite. It is upwards of three thousand feet in 
height, and the two sides each measure half a mile in length. 
You walk on and on, along the base of this clean-cut rock face, 
and only when you have turned the great angular shoulder do 
you begin to realise its vast dimensions. Naturally—if you are a 
true-hearted Scot—your thoughts will revert to Edinburgh and 
Arthur’s Seat. But dwarfed indeed is the throne of the “ Empress 
of the North!” What are its 822 feet compared with this solid 
square-cut block of 3300? 

Yet this majestic crag is dwarfed in turn by “The Grand 
Mountain,” which is a gigantic bare mass of white granite, 
4000 feet in height. It towers above a stream which bears 
the name of Cathedral Creek,—so named from the Cathedral 
Peaks, huge rock needles towering fantastically above a strange 
expanse of smooth slabs of glacier-polished granite, on the canyon 
which eventually leads to the lovely Hetch-Hetchy Valley—a 
green oasis in a stern rock wilderness. 

The Yd-Semité Valley likewise owns its granite Cathedral 
Rock—a specimen of natural Gothic, 2660 feet in height, termi- 
nating in two tall rock needles each 500 feet in height, which bear 
the name of Cathedral Spires. 

A remarkable feature in these Californian Aips is the preva- 
lence of dome-shaped mountains, some symmetrical as the gigantic 
dagobas (or relic-shrines) familiar to all who have explored the 
ancient cities of Ceylon. Those boast but a few hundred feet in 
height, while these vast domes measure several thousand feet, and 
are built up on the broad base of the general level of the sierras, 
in itself a considerable elevation. 

To one acquainted with the north of Scotland, I might say that 
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some of these domes recall the peculiar form of Mealfourvonie 
(“the Hill of the Cold Lump ”), that strange cone of old red sand- 
stone conglomerate so familiar to all whose northern wanderings 
have brought them to Inverness, and especially to travellers by 
the Caledonian Canal. It towers 2730 feet, right above the sea- 
level. But these Californian domes attain to altitudes of 10,000 
and 12,000 feet, or more. They are built up of thick curved 
layers of granite—huge flakes, which some one (endowed with 
more realism than poetry) has compared to the successive skins 
of some monstrous onion. They are concentric plates, varying 
in thickness from three to twenty feet, and overlapping one 
another, like the scales of a fish, or the armour of some stern 
warrior. 

Wishing to obtain a very fine general view of the Sierras, I 
ascended one of these rounded summits, known as the Sentinel 
Dome, by reason of a cyclopean rock needle which stands near it, 
overlooking the valley—a solitary fragment of some splintered 
crag. Following a terraced trail, I at last reached the bald grey 
summit, more than eight thousand feet above the sea—a wind- 
swept rock pavement, to which with strange tenacity cling a few 
picturesque old cedars, blasted and splintered by many a wintry 
storm. 

The panorama was grand ; the furthest peaks showing sharply 
through air so crisp and clear that it seemed to glitter. Above 
all, there was the unspeakable delight of unbroken stillness. 
Not one distinct sound breaks the solemn silence of the hills. 
And yet, as you listen intently, you realise that what you deemed 
silence, is in truth a mingling of multitudinous whispering voices 
of nature, the faint sighing of the breeze as it sweeps lightly 
through the pine forests, and the distant murmur of many water- 
falls. Distance has mellowed the thunder of those falling waters, 
as years soften saddest memories. - 

On either side of the great Y6-Semité Valley rise gigantic domes 
of dazzling whiteness. The North Dome is perfect in structure, 
and rising from the summit of a crag which, in fracturing, has 
assumed the form of vast overhanging arches, is suggestive of 
architectural design—some mighty mosque, or Byzantine church. 

But more wonderful by far, is the South, commonly called the 
Half Dome, a granite mountain, literally rent in twain in the 
convulsion of nature which formed this valley. One half sank 
into the abyss, leaving the other half intact, and presenting to the 
valley a face of sheer precipice, well-nigh five thousand feet in 
height. Even the perfect half which remains is of extraordinary 
steepness, and when seen from any of the neighbouring high 
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summits, resembles that extraordinary cranial development with 
which the Chinese and Japanese credit their gods of longevity, 
and which we should call superhuman bumps of veneration ! 

Although this gigantic granite skull apparently forms a perfect 
curve, its summit is flat, and great was the amazement of the first 
bold cragsman who scaled its summit (a Scotchman, of course !) 
on finding a level space of about seven acres, capped with green 
grasses, and crowned by seven stunted pines, which have contrived 
to sustain a long existence on this bare rock. 

Just beyond this great Half Dome towers a somewhat conical 
peak, called Cloud’s Rest, because of the rosy clouds which so often 
enfold it at sunrise and sunset. One lovely summer morning, I 
started at daybreak to ride alone up the dewy valley, through the 
azalea thickets, whose fragrance blended with the resinous scent of 
the dull dark pines. Only the faint breeze melodiously rustled 
amid the pine boughs, and the blue jays and merry little chip- 
munks chattered to their mates. . 

Through the night there had been a soft summer shower, and 
now wreaths of slowly curling vapour floated among the crags, 
becoming ever thinner and more transparent, till there remained 
only a luminous haze, which magnified rocks and trees, trans- 
forming them to spectral giants. 

The beautiful Illillouete Canyon still lay in deep gloom, as I 
crossed its crystal stream, and began the steep ascent of that 
tocky ravine, down which rush the crystal waters of the Merced. 
Presently, the pine-crested summits of the highest crags shone like 
rubies in the light of the rising sun. and a misty golden glow stole 
through the forest and gleamed on the polished face of the great 
“Glacier Point,” while the pine woods in the deep gulches assumed 
abluer shade of purple. The light gleaming on golden mosses 
and wild flowers, the notes of wakening birds, and a thousand 
other details, combined to make this morning ride a scene of en- 
chantment. On reaching a little wooden rest-house at the foot 
of the beautiful Nevada Falls, I joined some pleasant friends, who 
were about to start for the same bourne, with a rugged old 
Californian of the ideal type to act as guide. 

We followed a very steep trail which led us by zigzags to the 
head of the ravine, obtaining exquisite views of the lovely falls, which 
appeared even more etherial and dreamlike when thus seen sideways. 

Above them, we came to rich mountain-meadows—fairy-like 
lawns of flowery pasture, where sheep were browsing contentedly, 
while here and there we caught a glimpse of some solitary Indian 
alluring speckled trout from the sparkling stream with the aid of a 
gteen grasshopper dangling from a willow wand. 

8 2 
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_ Skirting the base of the huge split dome, we gradually ascended 
into the higher forest, composed chiefly of Douglas spruce, yellow 
pine and silver fir, with here and there open glades or “ parks” 
i.e., grassy slopes, dotted with clumps of aspen and cotton-wood 
and flowering dog-wood ; green valleys, watered by clear rippling 
streamlets, most tempting feeding-ground for deer. 

These forests are singularly open, no sombre gloom about them. 
Nowhere are the pines so crowded as to lose their individuality, 
Each solemn pyramid rises distinctly, preserving its own dignity, 
and allowing the sunlight to play freely on the flowers and mosses 
which carpet the ground below. 

An experienced forester can form a fair estimate of the height 
to which he has climbed, by observing what class of trees predom- 
inate, and whether they are flourishing, or dwarfed and poor. Of 
course the same species may clothe the mountains for a space of 
several thousand feet, but whereas on the lower levels only small 
pines stand singly or in scattered groups, an ascent of four to 
five thousand feet brings him to the true pine belt. 

At this level all the loveliest species of the cone-bearing family 
grow in stately groups, like staunch clansmen ranged round 
their chief. The magnificent silver fir seems to prefer a some- 
what higher level of this middle zone, in which alone the trees 
attain perfection, apparently finding the richest soil, and most 
equable climate, half way between the thirsty foot-hills and the 
storm-swept summits. 

The mountain ridges are sprinkled to a height of about twelve 
thousand feet, with dwarfed, gnarled trees, that look as weather- 
beaten as the disintegrated rock to which they cling. They 
stand, mute witnesses to the ceaseless battles, which through long 
years, they have waged with wintry winds, and frosts, and snows, 
in that hungry upper world, where these frugal hermits derive 
their sole nourishment from the dews of heaven and its sunlight. 

Overlooking this wide expanse of billowy mountain ranges, we 
could trace the course of ancient glaciers by the tinge of green, 
telling of distant forests that have sprang up wherever the ice 
rivers once flowed, (bearing on their smooth surface the boulders, 
loosened by the action of frost, from the great domes and 
pinnacles,) crushing and grinding the rock-pavement, and at 
last depositing the crumbling rocks and boulders, and so, forming 
moraines—virgin-soil on which vegetation must have seemed to 
spring up by magic, clothing that gravelly bed with tender green. 

Then, as the soil deepened with the decay of successive ages, 
the forests came into existence, growing year by year more 

luxuriantly, wherever the deposit of the moraines gave them 4 
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chance, and skirting the pavements of smooth granite, so highly 
polished by the Ice-king that no crumbling soil could there find 
a resting-place, and not even the humblest moss could grow. So 
the forest-robes of the grey giants act the part of skirts rather 
than of mantle, since the bare shoulders remain exposed and cold. 

To the right, we looked down a steep slope of six thousand 
feet of the barest granite slabs, into the vast chasm, wherein the 
valley lies in green repose, half in light and half in shadow, and 
a wavering line of blue and silver marks the course of the River 
of Merey—the Merced of the early Spanish settlers. 

We lingered so long on the summit, that the day was far gone 

ere we commenced the descent, and as we rode through the forest 
glades we caught lovely vistas of the distant hills, no longer 
grey and ghastly, but etherialised by the golden rays of a level 
sun—a mellow glow blending all harsh lines in a flood of glory, 
and changing the sombre hues of the pine forests to a rich 
velvety golden-green. 
- Presently the gold changed to a flush of crimson, and this to 
etherial amethyst, lighting up the summits of the Sierras with 
glittering pinnacles. Range beyond range seemed to blend in 
that rosy light, while the pine-clad valleys lay steeped in varying 
shades of purply-blue. Every tint of rose and violet, deepening 
to purple and indigo, was successively thrown on the landscape, 
asif the sinking sun were trying a series of effects with coloured 
fire, 

When the sunset light seemed to have quite died away, and all 
our world lay in shadow, there commenced an after-glow in which 
colour seemed to run riot. Blue-grey clouds were fringed with 
orange and vermilion, while dove-colour became crimson. 

It was pitch-dark ere we reached the steep canyon, where we 
cautiously picked our way among the great boulders, beneath the 
black pines, and I confess to a sensation of much relief when, at 
10 p.m., we caught sight of the glimmering lights of the village, 
and were welcomed back, with Californian heartiness, to a 
blazing fire of pitch-pine logs, and a well-earned supper, at 
which one memorable feature was a great basket of splendid 
tipe blackberries, brought up the valley by a waggon from the 
low-country, where they are grown for the market, as we grow 
raspberries. These tame berries, however, lose the wild gamey 
flavour, which makes our blackberries rank above other fruits, as 
grouse do above other birds. They are nevertheless excellent, 
especially when, as on that memorable evening, accompanied by 
& bowl of rich Californian cream. 

C. F. Gorpon Cummne. 
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CuapteR XXVIII. 


THE FIRST STRUGGLE, 


“ ArmingE, I am going to take riding-lessons,” said Ione, in a 
somewhat more cold and queenly than her usual loving manner. 

A slight change had come over her of late, damping down the 
extreme fervour of her love, as that filmy mist, the offspring of 
heat and precursor of storm, veils the glare of a cloudless sky. 
There was no positive cloud in the sky of her love, but there was 
undoubtedly a dim and misty kind of obscuration which neither 
she nor her husband confessed. Whether confessed or not, it was 
there ;—torture to her if to him—and herein lay the sorrow of the 
whole thing—both restful and refreshing, like silence after tur- 
moil and freedom after oppression. 

“TI should be very glad if you could,” was his reply to her 
announcement. 

“T did not say if I could; I said I am going to,” returned 
Tone. 

“Yes? but from whom? How is it to be managed ?” he asked, 
looking at her in some surprise. 

“Your friend, Mr. Formby, will lend me a horse,” she said. 

“And after? when the horse is lent who is to teach you, and 
who will ride with you? You see I have so little leisure!” said 
Armine, with the denseness of a man whose imagination is not 
quickened by the jealous fears of love. 

“Mr. Formby will both teach me and ride with me,” said 
Ione, as if she had said something commonplace and nothing 
startling. 


“ Edward Formby!” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

The young husband of the beautiful bride looked grave. 

“Surely you are not going to be silly, Armine!” said Ione with 
unmistakeable irritation. “You never take me with you. Iam 
left to myself all day long—all day long. You cannot object to 
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my amusing myself in the best way I can. And I shall not mind 
if you do,” she added unpleasantly. 

“TI do not object to your amusing yourself, Ione. I often think, 
indeed, how dull and lonely your life must be, my poor child,” 
answered Armine kindly. “ But, you see, there are one or two 
things to be thought of in this besides the mere pleasure.” 

“Yes? What are they?” she asked with indifference. 

“Well, you see, you are very young and very beautiful, Ione” — 
the set proud face did not relax by a line; a week ago it would 
have brightened into miore than ordinary radiance with pleasure 
at the compliment—* and Edward Formby is a young unmarried 
man, and not some steady old stager who would be like your 
father. And English people are strict; and I really do not think 
it would quite do.” 

“Part of that objection is an insult, and the other part foolish,” 
said Ione. 

“Tt is impossible to defy public opinion!” cried Armine. 

“T intend to try,” she said. “In Italy a married woman is 
free to do what she likes—I am not going to be less free in 
England!” 

“You will ruin yourself and me,” Armine returned, less 
reproachfully than sorrowfully. 

“Tf you are silly enough to be ruined for such a trifle, I cannot 
help it,” said Ione. “But I mean to have my rights.” 

“Do you count among those rights that of keeping a riding- 
horse ?—you the wife of a poor professional man, in a small country 
place like Oakhurst?” asked Armine. 

“The horse will cost you nothing,” she answered. “It will 
only be the riding-habit ; and this is not expensive.” 

“No? I always thought that riding-habits were expensive,” 
said her husband briskly, glad of the extra leverage which she 
herself had given him. “In fact I know they are; and, dear 
Ione, I fear I cannot afford theoutlay. You may be sure it grieves 
me to say this, but I cannot.” 

“It seems to me you never can afford anything for me,” said 
Ione bitterly. “You contrive to get all you want for yourself. 
It is only when I want anything that you are suddenly so des- 
perately poor!” 

“Ts that quite fair?” he asked. 

“Fair or not, it is true,” she said. . 

“T think not, Ione! Poor as I am,I think I share equally with 
you all that can be afforded.” 

“ And I do not,” said Ione. 

“I told you beforehand that, as my wife, you would be subject 
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to all manner of privations,” said Armine, with a touching little 
accent of regret—almost of apology. “I have always dreaded the 
moment when you would realise the bitter truth, and when it 
would press on you heavily, as it does now.” 

“T do not mind it in great things,” she returned. “TI did not 
expect to keep a carriage and man-servants, because you told me 
I should not; but I did not expect you would grudge me every 
little thing as you do.” 

“TI grudge you nothing, Ione, that I can afford,” he interposed 
warmly. 

“And you might certainly let me profit by the kindness of 
others, without making this absurd and perfectly useless fuss,” 
continued Ione. “You neglect me so much yourself, it is not 
right to object to any one else being kind to me.” 

“T neglect you no more than my business obliges me to do; 
and I am delighted when others are kind to you. You know that 
as well asI do. But in this matter—the expense is beyond my 
means for the first part, and I am honestly afraid of what the 
world will say for the second.” 

“T have told you already—I do not believe the one, and the 
other is an insult,” said Ione. 

“Believe it or not as you will,” he said firmly, “it is true. I 
cannot afford it, and I will not run into debt.” 

But, Dio mio! I must have clothes!” cried Ione scornfully. 

“ Am I never to have a new dress, Armine?” 
_ JT suppose you must when wanted,” he said. “But there is 
dress and dress; and riding-habits cost more than gowns.” 

“Certainly they do not!” was the reply made very positively. 
“That is nonsense. How can they, when they take so little stuff 
and have no trimming? And then they last so long and save the 
others. In fact a riding-habit is economy. If you think for 
yourself you will see it must be so,” she said, in that triumphant 
gq. e. d. manner of those who are convinced with their will. 

“Dear Ione, you know that it goes to my heart to deny you 
anything—to thwart you in any way,” said Armine gently. He 
was really sorry for her, and he spoke the truth when he said 
that it pained him to deny her or to thwart her. Not able to 
love her as she loved him, he did honestly try to make up for his 
comparative deadness by complaisance and indulgence. “ But what 
can I do?” he added. “TI will not get into debt, even for you, 
dear ”—smiling a little sadly—‘“and my income is so miserably 
small!” 

“And what am I to do?” retorted Ione. “I cannot tell Mr. 
Formby that I am too poor to afford myself such a trifle as a hat 
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and habit! It would be too humiliating—too disgracefully mean 
and shabby!” 

“ Ah, child!” he said sorrowfully ; “you are beginning now to 
feel the pinch!” 

“You are making the pinch, as you call it, yourself,” she 
answered, lifting her chin.t 

- “Poor girl!” he said gently. 

“I do not want your pity!” said Ione, with a gesture as if she 
flung off something distasteful. 

It was strange how her imperiousness kept pace with his greater 
mildness. Loving him as she did, it might have been thought 
that his will would have been her pleasure, and that she would 
have responded to the faintest show of tenderness in him as an 
£olian harp responds to the lowest sighings of the wind. And yet 
the thing, when fairly considered, was explicable enough. It was 
not his love for her that had won her—it was her passion for him 
that had possessed her from the beginning until now. She had 
loved him of her own free will, not because of his prayer ; she had 
given, not yielded; and now when she was secretly sore because 
of his secret coldness, and openly irritated by his avowed opposi- 
tion, she was not to be mollified by mere gentleness of manner. 
Gentleness is not tenderness; and love recognises the difference. 

“T am sorry you take me in this spirit,” said Armine, always 
grave and quiet, but with, for him, unwonted firmness. “ Believe 
me, I am grieved to oppose your wish—to deny you any pleasure 
possible in this dull place.” 

“Your being grieved does me no good,” replied Ione con- 
temptuously. ‘“ You donot remember the disgraceful position you 
put me in with Mr. Formby. You neither remember nor care !” 

“T will: manage that,” said Armine. “I have no shame in 
confessing that I am poor. To be in debt is the disgrace to my 
mind, not self-denial; and to get what one cannot pay for, and 
cannot honestly afford, is surely less noble than to say frankly 
one has not enough money for such and such an outlay.” 

“Tt is all very well for you to be so philosophical about it,” 
retorted Ione. “ You have everything you want or have ever been 
accustomed to. It is only I who have to suffer; and after such a 
different life as I led at Palermo it is hard on me! But what 
do you care? Nothing! So long as you enjoy yourself, and have 
your own way, you do not give me a thought!” 

“You are unjust!” said Armine, suddenly roused and strangely 
moved. “When you have come back to your better self, you will 
be the first to acknowledge the wrong that you have done me.” 

He got up as he said this, and went out of the room, leaving Ione 
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more resolute than before, and with the same kind of Ishmaelitish 
feeling that she used to have at Palermo when denied what she 
desired and held to be in her right to have. 

In this first serious contest between them she was determined 
to win the day. She had taken to heart that fatal resolve, cher- 
ished by so many young wives, “ not to give way.” It was due to 
herself, to her present dignity and future independence, to main- 
tain her ground and force her husband to abandon his. The 
supremacy of woman was one of the assured facts of life to her ; 
and the best-beloved man among them all was, when it came to 
practice, only a superior kind of hewer of wood and drawer of 
water for his wife’s benefit. Even when figured like an Apollo— 
as for instance this beloved and adored Armine—even then he was 
no better than a petted slave to be coerced when he resisted, 
rewarded with kisses for wages when he yielded, and commanded 
always as a private is commanded by his captain—questioning or 
disobedience ranking asa sin. If she gave way now, she thought, 
she would have to be subordinate for ever. If she conquered 
now, the reins would be in her hand, not his, and her power would 
be consolidated by so much. No, she would not yield, and he 
must. He must understand that she had married him because 
she loved him, not because he had wanted her ; married him of her 
own free will, not because of his insistance ; and that her marriage- 
was to ensure her freedom, not to pass her under another kind of 
bondage, even though that were the sweet bondage of womanly 
love. No: she must not and would not give way. That hat and 
habit represented her rights, the charter of her liberties. She 
would take them as her colours and conquer all along the line. 

While she was thinking all this, sitting with her hands crossed 
in her lap, her eyes, with that fatal lurid light in them as in the old: 
disturbed days, fixed on the threadbare carpet, she heard the street- 
door shut and knew that her husband had left the house. Had he 
returned to the room and spoken to her, however pleasantly, she 
would have repelled him. But she was angry all the same that 
he had left without coming in to sue for peace and be dismissed 
with war. Arbitrary and jealous, proud and exacting, passionate, 
unyielding, she was a difficult creature to manage when her 
temper was roused. No reasoning had any effect on her, and 
kindness but hardened her still more. The only thing to do with 
her was to leave her to fight her own wild beasts undisturbed, and 
to work through her moods unhelped and unhindered. It was. 
the safer way, and at least somewhat confined the area. 

While she was still sitting there, eating out her heart because 
Armine had not come to wish her good-bye, and submit to those vials 
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of wrath which she would have broken over his head, a ring came 
to the door-bell, and Edward Formby was ushered into the room 
—the innocent Mephistopheles of this sullen and self-tormented 
Gretchen. When he left, after about an hour’s stay, the whole 
thing was arranged, and Ione had agreed to do that which her 
husband had forbidden, and to undertake what he had disallowed 
—Edward Formby not having a suspicion of the true state of the 
case. Like many rich people, he could not understand small 
pecuniary impossibilities. That the St. Claires should not be able 
to give a thousand pounds for a picture, or five hundred for a 
yacht—that was within reason and the range of his comprehension ; 
but that a thing of the first necessity, like a riding-habit, should 
be beyond their lawful range of expenditure—that was simply 
incredible. Not for a moment did it occur to him that this had 
been a bone of contention between these two young people, or 
that Armine had forbidden Ione what seemed to the master of 
Hillside as much a matter of course as bread or meat, or shoes 
or gloves. 

Had she confided in him, he would have thought St. Claire both 
mean and tyrannical, and he would have offered to reason with him 
and to manage him for her benefit. And had she then, as she 
would have done, passionately refused his advocacy, or declared 
that she would not accept any one’s influence if her own had 
failed, he would have laughed as his prototype the faun would 
have laughed in the woods had a dryad refused his offering of 
milk and honey, because she did not like the carved pattern of 
the beech-wood bowl in which it was presented. To Edward the 
main thing in life was to do as you liked and get what you 
wanted, if you could without too great a strain on that elastic 
band called conscience ; and to forego a good for silly pride was an 
imbecility of which he could not conceive any sane person guilty. 
And Ione was sane and not imbecile. Hence he saw nothing 
and suspected nothing; and the arrangements were made and 
completed without his touching the very outer edge of the truth, 
that all this was without Armine’s knowledge and against his 
direct prohibition. And when he left, he left Ione dangerously 
radiant and disastrously triumphant, and a worse woman than 
she was when he found her. 

She was all this in still greater measure when the habit came 
home, fitting her like a dark green skin, and making her figure 
the most perfect thing of the kind to be found within the four seas ; 
while the masculine hat set on the top of her golden curls became 
her as no hat nor bonnet had ever done before. She was superb, 
supreme, divine in her beauty; and as she stood before the glass 
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and looked at herself in her new attire, as she might have looked 
at a stranger, she could not repress an exclamation of joy at the 
perfection of her beauty, the absolute grace and symmetry of her 
form. Really, with such a result it would have been a sin not to 
have had a habit and a hat! 

Armine was sitting in his own room, writing down a difficult 
case, its symptoms and its treatment, when Edward Formby, 
followed by his groom leading a lady’s horse, halted at the door. 
At the same moment Ione came downstairs in the dress which 
had been the cause of their first serious contention, and of which 
he had heard nothing since the day of dispute. And as that 
filmy little mist, already spoken of, had gone on steadily increas- 
ing and deepening, with always the same quiet and voiceless 
coolness—so refreshing to him, if such torture to her—he had not 
stirred the still waters, but had let them, and the sleeping dogs 
about his feet, lie unmolested. 

“ Good-bye, Armine. Iam going to ride with Mr. Formby,” 
said Ione, standing suddenly before him, pale with excitement, 
conscious of her beauty, proud of herself, her diplomacy, her reso- 
lution, and rejoicing in her victory. “Do I not look well?” 
she added hardily. “Is not my habit beautiful?” 

“T see no beauty in disobedience and recklessness,” said 
Armine coldly. 

“You are not to be cross and disagreeable !” was her rejoinder, 
made playfully, caressingly. ‘“I will give you a kiss if you will 
wish me a pleasant ride. I do so long to learn to ride, Armine ! 
Ah!” she said, drawing a deep breath and straightening herself: 
“if you only knew how delightful it is to me to feel that I look 
like a lady, as I used—one with the rest and lifted out of all 
this miserable poverty and wretchedness into which I have 
sunk!” 

“JT am sorry for you, Ione,” said Armine, suddenly vanquished. 
Any allusion to the poverty into which she had been brought 
through her love for him always touched him deeply. It was 
her surest hold over him. “Sorry for you, and sorry for myself!” 
he added. 

“TI do not see why you should be sorry for yourself,” she 
answered, doubting his meaning. “Not many men have such a 
wife as I am to you,” she went on to say, her nostrils quivering: 
“neither so loving—nor so worthy to be loved,” she added with 
frank self-appreciation. 

“No? Have I no reason to be sorry when my wife disobeys 
me to my face?” he replied, trying to speak playfully. 

- Tone’s eyes blazed. 
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“T cannot disobey you,” she said proudly. “How can I dis- 
obey when I own no authority ?” 

“ Has a husband no authority, Ione?” 

“You? over me? None!” she said. ‘“ You owe me obedience 
if you like, because you owe me gratitude.” 

“Gratitude for what? for running me into debt?” he asked, 
still trying to speak playfully. 

“No, for loving you and marrying you,” answered Ione; and 
Armine made no reply. ‘“ However, I have no time to talk to you 
now,” she said hurriedly. “Mr. Formby has come for me; but 
I thought I would like to say good-bye to you and show you my 
riding-habit, else I ought to be with him. He is at the door, 
so come and speak to him, Armine. I cannot go out alone. It 
is no use your being angry. It is done now and cannot be un- 
done, so you might as well make the best of it. Come!” she 
added peremptorily. 

“Very well,” said Armine. 

As she said, it was done now and could not be undone; and 
what was the good of spoiling the poor girl’s day of pleasure by 
making himself disagreeable? She had disobeyed him; but after 
all, was her rebellion such a very heinous sin? Her life was, in 
truth, both dull and poverty-stricken, and it was only natural 
that she should wish to take advantage of any enjoyment that 
might come into it. And Edward Formby was a right good 
fellow, and to be trusted with Ione of all women in the world. 
Was he not destined for Monica? And then Armine was 
young himself, hence tolerant of unwisdom in the cause 
of pleasure, and hopeful of miracles when pay-day should come 
round. And Ione had married him to her own exceeding loss; 
and that she should find interest, amusement, occupation, in 
other things besides himself was a relief, which he was ashamed 
to confess but which was nevertheless true. 

Wherefore he went out with her to the door ; and by the time 
he got into the street he was philosophically reconciled to the 
whole thing, and in no mood to cavil or remonstrate. Really, it 
did not much signify after all! As liferan with him nothing did 
signify so very much! and at the worst it would soon be over— 
like a bad dream when the morning breaks. 

Standing there in the full sunlight, in his shabby morning coat 
and threadbare, hideous woolwork slippers—Maria Crosby’s gift. 
—a little untidy as a man is who has just been rubbing up his hair 
while thinking over an anxious matter, and who has not therefore 
noticed that his necktie has worked halfway round his throat, 
that his shirt is crumpled and frayed at the edges, and that one 
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-euff is unbuttoned at the wrist—this handsome but uncared-for 
young fellow with his look of hopelessness and weariness, and 
letting himself go because there was no reason for keeping himself 
up, made a decided contrast to his wife and friend. Edward, in 
all the massive niceness of an opulent country gentleman’s riding 
costume, and Ione, fresh and superbly beautiful in her well-fitting 
dark green habit, were the salt of society well matched together; 
while he, pale, uncared for and disordered, suggested dissolution 
and decay, and seemed to have no part in this solidity and sober 
splendour. But it was only of late that he had had this look of 
weariness and letting himself go. In olden days he was noted 
for a delicate carefulness of toilette which just stopped short of 
foppery. 

“ Take care of her,” he said to Edward as he stood by the stirrup 
of Ione’s horse, the groom at the head. 

Edward flushed oddly as he answered, rather hurriedly: 

“Ofcourse! You may trust me, St. Claire.” 

“Don’t go too fast, Ione,” was Armine’s next exhortation as he 
put her up and adjusted her skirt and stirrup. “ Remember this 
is your first day; so be prudent.” 

“ Of course; when am I ever anything else?” she laughed back 
for answer. 

Her husband smiled, and for an instant the vision of a tall girl 
walking slowly through the Villa Reale at Naples came like a 
living picture before his eyes. But he said nothing of this; he 
only looked up to the sky and said quietly : “I think the day will 
keep fair.” 

“Dead sure,” echoed Edward, speaking as he wished. “Come, 
Mrs. St. Claire,” he then said, a little impatiently ; “if you are 
ready we will start.” 

“Yes, I am ready,” said Ione, turning a beaming face to her 
husband as she and her escort went off at a slow walk down the 
street. 

“Poor Ione!” said Armine, turning back out of the sunshine 
and this picture of shining opulence into the dingy squalor of his 
home. “ How I wish——” 

He did not say out to himself clearly what it was that he 
wished. He only went again to his study, where he leaned back 
in his chair, half dreaming and half thinking, but forgetting all 
about his anxious case and its diagnosis, till recalled to himself by 
the entrance of a patient—the ragged wife of a drunken day- 
labourer, who came to him with a loathsome skin affection, 
brought on by poverty of food and unwholesome conditions of life 
generally. 
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What a sharp and bitter contrast the whole thing was! Edward 
Formby and himself—Ione as the day’s companion of the one, 
proud and beautiful and looking as opulent as he, but the wife 
for all time of the other, ground between the hard millstones 
of poverty, and unable to extricate herself or assist him—and all 
without fault of his; he the sufferer by his poor father’s misfor- 
tune, and the victim—yes, that was the only right word—the 
victim of his own compassion and her unreasoning love! How 
terrible it all was! how terrible! Should he mend matters were 
he toend them? And if he did, what would she feel, this poor, 
proud, passionate Ione ?—and Monica? 

Midway in the village a small crowd of children and idlers had 
assembled to witness the mount, and comment on what they saw. 
A few sturdy urchins shouted and a few dogs barked in concert; 
and Miss Maria Crosby, from her coign of vantage at the window, 
saw the whole proceeding. 

“ Rachel, come here!” she cried. “ Well, I never! What next 
I wonder! Here is that hussey, dressed to the nines, riding off 
with our Mr. Formby. It is downright scandalous, and the neigh- 
bourhood should take notice of it! How that foolish young man 
can submit to it is more than I know; and see how that ne’er-do- 
well of a Formby watches her, as if she was made of sugar and 
would melt in his mouth!” 

“There is no great harm in it, aunt,” said Rachel, moved partly 
by natural opposition to her tyrant, and partly by that unspoken 
something which she carried like a bird in her bosom—her poor 
little life’s unshared secret. ‘Ladies and gentlemen do ride 
together, so why should not they?” 

“You know nothing about it,” snapped her aunt. “I think 
that Mrs. St. Claire has fairly bewitched you, from the way you 
stand up for her through thick and thin. I shall begin to 
think you are no better than your friends, Rachel, if you go on 
like this much longer!” 

“You may think as badly of me as you like, aunt, but you'll not 
make me say what I don’t believe, or see harm where I don’t see 
it! Not wild horses should!” 

On which she turned away and went upstairs to her own room. 
And when she was safe in her solitude, she broke down into tears, 
saying piteously to herself: ‘ He shouldn’t do it! he shouldn’t! 
and shea married woman! So many as look up to him and 
think him just perfection—he shouldn’t! he shouldn’t ! ” 
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CuarTter XXIX. 


THE STIRRING OF THE WATERS. 


THERE is no more good in having a hat and habit in which one 
I6oks like a nineteenth-century Mélusine, than there is in having 
a fashionable walking-costume and jaunty little toque, if one does 
not make use of one’s possessions ; especially if, in gaining them, 
one has made ones first stand of defiance against an adored 
husband. Still less is there any good in having a friend like 
Edward Formby, both able and willing to lighten the dead dul- 
ness of life as passed in a country town where one’s means are 
small and society is shy, and not profiting by one’s opportunities. It 
would be simply waste of privilege and force; and Ione thought 
such waste a sin against all the economies of fortune. Wherefore 
the hat and habit were in constant requisition, and Edward 
Formby’s clever little bay mare grew to consider the light weight 
so often poised on her back as part of the conditions of her 
own existence. 

There was no reason why it should not be so. Armine was not 
jealous—and he had no cause, had he even been inclined to this 
disastrous vice. Edward Formby was the very model of a preux 
chevalier; and had Ione been a saint and he her devotee, or had 
he been a knight consecrated to the defence of her, his Lady, 
against slander and rebuke, he could not have been more respect- 
ful, more devoted than he was now, when he carried her over the 
country and taught her how to get a good seat, and how to keep 
a firm grip with a light hand. If, when he looked at her, some- 
thing more came into his face than when he looked at Monica 
Barrington, for example, and thoughts impossible to put into 
words passed like hurrying clouds through his mind, the secret 
shining in his eyes never flowed beyond, and his lips were as mute 
as his looks were eloquent. 

But what Armine allowed and what was not evil in itself, the 
neighbourhood would not bear. The morality of a small country 
place is of a thorny kind, and the sensitiveness of its virtue is 
only equalled by the activity of its suspicion. It sees evil 
everywhere; and especially does it see evil when a pretty young 
wife, brought from a strange land, goes riding about the country 
with an unmarried man of good fortune, whose face is like that of 
a faun, and who is the possessor of sacks full of wild oats, some 
as yet unsown for all the bountiful crop already harvested. 
Appearances are so all-important in the world! That which is, 
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is nowhere in comparison with that which seems to be. And 
appearances were not in Ione’s favour. Wherefore there was a 
general stirring of the waters at Oakhurst, and much whispering 
of acrid voices as heads bent close together and the sense of the 
countryside was expressed in terms, now vigorous and downright, 
now suggestive and subtle, but always inimical to the bride and 
her goings on. 

Of those who most strongly condemned, Theodosia Barrington 
took the lead. As we know, she had for St. Claire that name- 
less bitterness which, when the fever-fit has passed, women feel 
for the men for whom they have had a passion which looked like 
love and was only caprice. Theo had found the young doctor 
beautiful, and she thought that he had found her desirable. She 
had put out her little arts, and at one time believed that she had 
taken him in her net. When she found that she had deceived 
herself, and that he neither understood nor responded, she turned 
against him fiercely; giving no account to herself why, only 
conscious that St. Claire was hateful to her—a kind of moral red- 
rag which roused her irritation beyond control—and that the 
best anodyne for this irritation was to find some weak point in 
his armour where she could strike with effect. And she had 
found one now in these frequent and much-talked-of rides of Ione 
with Edward Formby. 

“Tt is disgraceful!” she said to her husband one morning at 
breakfast. “I must say I am astonished at Edward Formby! I 
wonder at his taste, to begin with—all but engaged as he is to 
such a very different person as your sister Monica—and then I 
wonder at his insolence and indelicacy to the neighbourhood. 
Carrying on such a barefaced flirtation as this in a place like 
Oakhurst, where everything is known, and we are all so in- 
timate—it is really dreadful! What ought we to do, Anthony?” 

“Nothing,” said Anthony shortly. 

“Nothing! You do not expect that we, the married ladies here, 
will submit to such a thing as this!” cried his wife, as sharp as 
he had been curt. “Nothing! you might as well say-——” 

She stopped. She had not her simile ready. 

“ As well say what?” asked her husband, who liked things to 
be explicit and did not relish undesignated supplements. 

“That we ought to encourage it,” she answered. 

“Encourage what?” Anthony asked. ‘ What in the name of 
fortune are you exciting yourself about, Theo? That Edward 
Formby finds it amusing to ride with the doctor's wife, and the 
doctor does not object? I do not see that this is your business 


or mine, my dear girl. Edward can surely look after himself 
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and the morals of Mrs. St. Claire are not our affair,” he added 
contemptuously. 

“Qh, you are prejudiced in her favour, because she has fuzzy 
red hair and bright green eyes!” said Theo, tossing up her small, 
smooth, black and shining head, and “snapping” her dark eyes 
between their curly lashes. “All men are alike! A creature 
like this Mrs. St. Claire, come from no one knows where and who 
is no one knows what, makes them half-crazy. And you are no 
better than the rest, Anthony !” 

“T think the wife quite as good as the husband,” returned 
Anthony. 

“That says nothing !” said Theodosia. 

Her husband looked at her across the table. She felt his eyes 
on her and did not raise hers. 

“Yet you made an absurd fuss about him when he was un- 
married,” he said, with an accent of surprise. ‘ You would not 
listen to my advice then, so now you must get out of the scrape 
as youcan. If you will associate like an equal with your social 
inferiors, Theo, you must expect to suffer for it. You know the 
old saying about silk purses and sows’ ears! ” 

“ Don’t be vulgar, Anthony!” said Theodosia tartly. “ Nothing 
is so vulgar as this horrid habit of quoting proverbs. I cannot 
make out where you have picked it up!” 

“Nothing so vulgar perhaps, excepting that of a lady losing 
her temper for jealousy of a beautiful roturiere!” said Anthony 
slowly and with an unmistakeable scowl. 

And Theodosia, who had common-sense of a kind, said no more. 
Anthony was her Jumbo whom she dared not excite beyond what 
she could control. When he showed symptoms of becoming 
dangerous she gave in at once. 

“No, dear, I am not a bit jealous!” she said with a light laugh 
very well done. ‘No one in the world is less jealous of other 
women than I am. I knowI ama nice little thing myself, so 
why should I be? Only one thing would make me jealous, and 
that would be—what would it be, Anthony?” she broke off with 
a pretty little caressing intonation, one of the daintiest weapons 
of all in her armoury of fascination. “Dear old boo’ful Bear’s 
deserting little wifey for any one else. Then I should be, I know, 
—madly! dreadfully !—to break my poor little heart!” 

And when she took this tone her Jumbo was conquered, and 
she was mistress of the situation. 

“You will have to wait a long time for that, Theo,” he said 
amiably. 

“True ?—the true truth?” she asked leaning forward, with 
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her hands clasped before her mouth, leaving only her eyes 
shining above. 

“You silly child!—the true truth!” he returned with a heavy 
smile. “There is no one in the world who would suit me so well 
as you, Theo. You were just made for me!” 

“Was I? Now that is nice of you!” said Theo, blowing him a 
kiss off the tips of her dainty fingers. 

But as she blew it—this airy thistledown of love and reconcilia- 
tion—she thought in clear and intelligible words: “If I were 
made for you, I cannot say you were for me; such a temper as 
you have, you cross old thing, and so dreadful as it is to be 
always having to keep you in good-humour !” 

Though she had failed to incense her husband against the 
St. Claires, Theodosia did not give up the war which she had 
persuaded herself it was her duty to wage against them and all 
their works. She threw her line over many waters, and did her 
best to stir up the neighbourhood to a proper sense of the in- 
dignity done it by this open flirtation between Edward Formby, 
who was one of their own, and this Mrs. St. Claire, who was the 
unknown wife of a virtual stranger. Some hung back and some 
supported her ; a few went beyond her in her virtuous indignation 
—was she not Mrs. Anthony Barrington? and the Barringtons 
were social powers at Oakhurst. At all events a hostile party 
was made, large enough to carry weight by mere force of numbers ; 
and the condemnation which began in a whisper threatened to 
end in a roar. 

But neither Monica nor her mother would join in the cry; and 
both stood by their belief that there was no need for any cry to 
join in. 

“Mamma, how can you be so blind! at your age and with your 
experience!” said Theo pertly, when dear Mrs. Barrington 
protested in her mild and immovable way against suspicions 
which dishonoured an old friend and neighbour like Edward 
Formby, and disgraced without hope of redemption a friendless 
young creature like Mrs. St. Claire. ‘One would think you lived 
in Arcadia or Utopia, or some place like that! You never will 
see things as they are, and really there is no sense in making out 
every one just angels without faults!” 

“There is less sense, my dear, in seeing faults which do not 
exist,” returned Mrs. Barrington quietly. “I should be sorry to 
think so ill of my neighbours as to condemn them for so small a 
thing as this. There is surely no great harm in riding out 
together. You say yourself that Dr. St. Claire sometimes goes 
with them.” 
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“Which makes it all the worse,” said Theodosia. “ How can 
he, if he is a man of honour, sanction such a thing as this between 
his wife and another man!” 

“Such a thing as what, Theodosia?” asked Mrs. Barrington. 
“Such a thing as his wife’s riding out under the escort of a safe 
and honourable gentleman like Edward Formby ?” 

“Safe and honourable! what rubbish!” was Theodosia’s rude 
reply. “Edward Formby is no more safe or honourable than any 
one else; and any one who knows the world and does not go 
about with their eyes shut, can see what Mrs. St. Claire is like!” 

“She is very charming and very desirous to do what is right, 
as well as devotedly attached to her husband,” said Monica. “I 
know her better perhaps than any one else does; and see her 
oftener ; and this is all I find in her.” 

“‘ Now Monica, for Heaven’s sake leave off playing the ingénue!” 
said Theodosia with a sudden flush. “It was all very well for 
you to be as infatuated with Dr. St. Claire as you were—as you 
are, for anything I know !—but really to include this impertinent 
and half-bred young woman in your craze is more than my 
patience can bear. It is love me love my dog, with a vengeance !— 
and I object to loving my friends’ dogs. My own are enough!” 
she added with a laugh. 

“T do not know what you mean, Theo,” answered Monica. 
* Common justice, not to speak of humanity, to a young wife like 
Mrs. St. Claire, away from her own friends and thrown into such 
a different kind of life from any she has known before, does not 
seem to me a craze; to speak against her so bitterly as you do, 
for no reason that I can see, is much more of a craze if you will 
think of it. Why should you dislike her so much, dear? What 
has she done to you?” 

“Yes; why should you dislike her so much, Theodosia?” 
chimed in Mrs. Barrington. 

“ And why should you uphold her through everything as if she 
were your dearest friend ?” retorted Theodosia, answering Monica, 
but not her mother. “It is so very odd! I cannot make it out! 
Any one would think you had really been in love with that young 
man, and that you were even now so infatuated, so much in love 
with him, that you put up with anything—even Edward Formby’s 
desertion—rather than find fault with him.” 

“Theo, you are positively too bad!” said Monica, rising in 
great agitation. “ You presume too far.” 

“On what, Monica? My knowledge?” she returned. 

“No; on my forbearance,” said Monica. ‘ You have no kind 
of respect for others or control over yourself; and some day 
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you will get into terrible trouble. Your suspicions are like 
madness ! ” 

Her face was ashen white, tears stood in her eyes, and her 
voice broke and trembled with emotion. Never had a random 
shaft struck so deep—hit so true; and never had she felt such a 
sense of sacrilege and desecration. Hada gentile laid his rude 
hand on the Holy of Holies, the guardian of the ark could not have 
felt more sacred indignation than she did now, when her feather- 
headed little sister-in-law tore down that concealing veil which 
she had reverently wrapped around her innermost soul, and laid 
it with all its wounds and hidden sorrows bare before the world. 

“ You need not look like that, Monica!” cried Theo with a hard 
laugh. “I have said nothing so very dreadful!” 

“You do not know what you say, Theodosia,” said Mrs. 
Barrington with unwonted sternness. “I tell you frankly, my 
child, if I did not think you sometimes rather unduly excited, I 
should take more notice of your folly. It is because I pity you 
that I bear with you. I do not like to think you as wicked as 
you would be, if you were not a littlek——” 

“If I were not a little mad,” said Theodosia with a peal of 
laughter. “Thank you, mamma; but I am no more mad than 
you are, and I have a great deal clearer insight. You see nothing 
that goes on before your very eyes, and then I am blamed because 
I do see.” 

“Hush, Theo! you have said enough for one time,” said 
Monica. “ You know that mother cannot bear the kind of temper 
that you are in to-day, and I will not hear you speak to her so 
rudely. Say what you like to me when we are alone, but I will 
not let her be disturbed.” 

“What humbugs you quiet girls are!” said Theo, in the 
manner of one making a philosophical reflection. “You are 
giants where we, frank ones, are pigmies!” 

“Now, Theodosia, we have had enough of this,” said Mrs. 
Barrington, laying down her knitting and looking as if she were 
preparing to rise from her place. “If you persist in this kind of 
conversation you will oblige me to leave the room. You know 
my extreme dislike to the whole style of thing—to ill-natured 
remarks about one’s neighbours and rude sarcasms to ourselves. 
Let the subject drop. It has lasted already longer than it ought.” 

Theodosia smiled in an odd way. 

“Mamma, I will send you some ostrich’s eggs,” she said quite 
naturally, as if she had suddenly changed the conversation and 
had now taken up a different topic altogether—speaking as if it 
were a fact and not a metaphor that she was handling. 
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“Thank you, my dear, but I do not know what I should do 
with them,” returned Mrs. Barrington, accepting the fact, not 
catching the metaphor. 

“Hatch them,” said Theo; “ and then there will be two—one 
for you and one for Monica.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” returned Mrs. Barrington again ; “ but 
I think you had better keep them for yourself and Authony. 
You have more space at the Manor than we have here; and 
ostriches are such unwieldy creatures, I should not know what 
to do with them.” 

Her pleasantry nearly cost Theodosia more than it was worth, 
though it amused her greatly at the time. For Mrs. Barrington, 
who had not seen the point and knew nothing of the hidden 
intention, spoke to her son when next she saw him about those 
ostrich’s eggs which Theodosia had offered her to hatch, making 
minute inquiries as to how that process was to be performed 
without a parent bird, and not sun enough in England to warm 
the eggs into life as on the burning sands of Africa. Yes, it 
nearly cost her a great deal more than it had been worth; for 
Anthony was both proud of, and respectful to, his mother, and 
though his wife did twist him round her little finger in all that 
related to herself, she could not with impunity touch his sacred 
shrine, or fail in that respect which he felt she ought to pay and 
his mother should receive. It cost Theodosia a whole battery of 
caresses and a volume of endearing epithets and misleading 
interpretations before she was able to clear the air of suspicion 
or lighten her husband’s heavy face of its gathering gloom of 
wrath—-before she was able to bring back to his usual mood of 
apathetic serenity the man whose dulness bored her to death, but 
whose wrath would have consumed her alive. 

After Theodosia had left the Dower House—and with the 
contradiction and strange entanglement of human nature she 
left it to do a kind action to a poor tenant—Mrs. Barrington 
somewhat broke down. These jarring scenes, which for the last 
year or so had been more frequent and more discordant than 
formerly, tried her nerves more than she allowed her daughter- 
in-law to see. She was so sorry that Anthony had married such 
an unsatisfactory person!—so sorry that there were no children 
to employ the young wife’s time and soften her nature !—so sorry 
that she gave way to evil speaking and slanderous insinuations 
as she did !—and, above all, so sorry that it was in the obliged 
order of things to receive her here in this quiet, tranquil, passion- 
less house whenever she chose to come—bringing as she did such 
a petulant and disturbing atmosphere which left all things in 
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moral confusion and with the perfume brushed away from the 
rose-leayes ! 

“Tt is most extraordinary how from the first Anthony’s wife 
has made things unpleasant for us about this Dr. St. Claire,” she 
said, after she had wiped away a few tears which forced them- 
selves for very weariness from her dim eyes and rested on her 
pale cheeks. “I cannot understand it; for after all, though he 
is a very creditable young man, and his wife is a rather superior 
kind of person for her position, they are not of so much import- 
ance as Theodosia’s dislike would make them appear. What does 
all this scandal signify to us? It is not our business! ” 

“It would be, dear mother, were it true,” said Monica. “But 
it is not. There is no harm in Mrs. St. Claire’s riding every 
now and then with Edward; and Dr. St. Claire is the last man in 
the world to countenance an impropriety. You know what nice 
feeling he has—what high principles.” 

“Still, one so young and pretty as she cannot be too careful,” 
said Mrs. Barrington. ‘For her own sake she had better be 
warned. Ishould like you to speak to her, Monica, kindly and ju- 
diciously, you know, but advising her to be careful of appearances. 
You are the best person to do it; and I should like it done.” 

“T do not think she will let me,” said Monica, who naturally 
shrank from the idea of interfering with Armine St. Claire’s wife. 
“She is always very charming and nice to me, but I do not think 
she will like me to give her advice. I fancy she has never been 
under much control.” 

“Then she had better begin now,” returned Mrs. Barrington. 
“And it is only the part of a true friend to warn her. At least, 
it will shut Theodosia’s mouth,” she added with a sigh. 

“Oh, Theo!” echoed Monica, with an impatience as rare in 
her as were tears from her mother. ‘ Nothing will ever cure 
her of her dreadful habit of gossip and exaggeration. She has 
such a fatal imagination! Itis incurable, for itis born with her!” 

“Oh, my dear!” said her mother, as she had often said before ; 
“it was the most terrible mistake your brother ever made when 
he brought home Theodosia Huntley as his wife!” 

“T think it was, mother,” said Monica. 

“Such a fine-looking man as he is, so honourable and true and 
with such a position in the county, he might have married where 
he would—the best in the land. As it is, he has chosen about 
the worst,” said Mrs. Barrington; and Monica echoed: “ He has 
indeed!” without an attempt to soften matters for her peccant 
sister-in-law, or to sweeten her mild mother’s distaste by apologies 
and excuses. 
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The two ladies, so notoriously free from all love of scandal, 
ill-nature or gossip, as they were, could never speak between 
themselves with favour of Anthony’s wife, and they often spoke 
of her with disfavour. They had done their best to accept 
her cordially and make her their own; but she tried them too 
severely. And as time went on she became the source of all their 
annoyance, all their discomfort. Had it not been for Theodosia, 
it seemed to Mrs. Barrington, they would not have had a care, 
nor @ displeasure. With her, as one of the family, not a day passed 
without some crumpling of the rose-leaves, some disturbing 
influence brought into their life. And perhaps the most painful 
part of it all, to Mrs. Barrington, was the thought that this small, 
slight, frothy little nature had power to stir up emotions which 
to her stood for bad passions—power to ruffle her moral dignity 
and to destroy both her peace of mind and serenity of conscience. 
As if all life were not hacked and hewn, marred and defaced, by 
the minor agents rather than the major !—as if this were not the 
supreme tragedy of human history—this power of the ignoble to 
hurt the noble—this cruel capacity of those who are perhaps 
more thoughtless than actively bad, to embitter the happiness 
and sear the very virtues of the loving and the true! 

Foiled at the Dower House as well as discountenanced by her 
husband, Theodosia was none the more inclined to let this question 
of Edward Formby’s rides with Ione rest in peace. She was too 
wise to speak with quotable distinctness of the affair. She did 
not intend to be referred to as the original hatcher of the cock- 
atrice eggs which were strewn so thickly over poor Ione’s path. 
But she insinuated dimly what she refrained from “ planking 
down ” in unmistakeable terms ; and while she stirred the waters 
vigorously, kept her dredging machine in the shadow. 

This plan answered, as such plans always do answer ; and not 
a doubt existed in the minds of the majority that a flirtation 
existed between Ione St. Claire and Edward Formby of Hillside, 
unbecoming to her state as a married woman and to his position 
as a “county family.” They said no more than this; which, how- 
ever, was enough. It was unbecoming; therefore reprehensible ; 
therefore again it was in the charter of their rights as neighbours 
who did not flirt, and whose characters were mixed up in a general 
kind of social hash together, to resent—and to show their 
resentment when occasion occurred and opportunity offered. 

And all this time, Armine, Ione, Edward, the three imme- 
diately concerned, were like Theodosia’s apocryphal ostriches; 
their heads were buried in the sands of innocency of intention, 
and they did not dream that the pursuers were upon them. 
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CuapTer XXX. 


UNDER PRESSURE. 


Wuat Armine had foreseen had now come to pass. The res 
angusta domi, always straight, had narrowed beyond the line 
where dignity of repute or pleasure of existence was possible. 
Debt had fallen on him like fetters on his wrists, like the chain 
and bullet round his feet; and wherever he turned he found 
himself beset by difficulties. Business too went as ill as the rest. 
He lost two substantial patients—one a man who had had 
aneurism and been a good paymaster; the other a woman who 
believed in doctors and lived on drugs. 

Then a rival had set up at the other end of the town; and 
many of the disappointed and estranged patronised the new- 
comer with zeal and threw off Armine with haste. Mr. Budd, 
the son of a country lawyer, was a man whom they could under- 
stand and who understood them, they said. He was not like this 
half-French young fellow with the half-Italian wife—the two 
together not making one honest English whole, as Jane Winter- 
green said sharply in one of those frequent discussions on the 
St. Claires which filled up the idle hours of Oakhurst. He was 
a comfortable, conformable sort of person—one of their own. And 
it was but right to encourage one of their own and give those 
foreigners the go-by. So they did; working out the law, as set 
forth by class conscience, with such effect that Mr. Budd had 
about half the practice before he had been a month in the place. 

Within the four walls of home things were no better than they 
were without. Ione’s promise of help and work had vanished 
into air. To be sure she would have helped, and she would have 
worked, had she known how. But she soon came to the end of 
her powers; and of late, a little warped as she was by a vague 
disquiet for which she had no name, she had even no wish to do 
well, The house was a standing disgrace to her mistresshood. 
There was neither order nor management in it; neither enjoy- 
ment in its waste nor economy in its stint. It was a hopeless 
muddle from end to end—a very thorn-bush of mal-administration, 
wherein she felt her own incapacity, and got angry with things 
because she was deficient in “faculty.” ‘Then Edward Formby 
came in with his well-groomed mare, and she was glad to escape 
from the sordid shabbiness of her own poverty to the elegance 
and pleasantness of his sufficiency. Which did not make matters 
better for her husband or her household. 

Debts were accumulating and creditors were getting trouble- 
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some. The tailor had sent in his bill for that famous riding-habit 
which was to be such an economy in saving the wear of old 
gowns. The butcher and the grocer, the baker and the green- 
grocer, and all the smaller tradesfolk were beginning to clamour 
for their money, and to compare among themselves the amounts 
written off with those still to pay; and the debts more than 
doubled all that was owing to Armine, should all his patients pay 
what was due. But some were too poor ever to pay; and he had 
not even this delusive margin on which to build a sand-house of 
hope. What was to be done! In all this large rich world with 
its hundreds of thousands of wealthy philanthropists, where could 
he turn for help? who would hold out a hand to assist him ? 

In his bachelor days, Armine, as has been said, had ever been 
the flying-fish of the community—not frankly fraternising with 
the little people, nor frankly fraternised with by the great. Now 
the anomaly of his position was even more apparent as his social 
circumstances were accentuated by his marriage, and Ione had 
added her pride to his in the one case, while in the other she had 
caused a still stricter exclusion. So that really the two had no 
friends of any kind, save Edward Formby and Monica Barrington. 
But this was by-the-bye. The real centre of life at this moment 
was the debt in which they were becoming entangled, and the 
poverty which was deepening about them. 

Things were looking blacker and still blacker, and reports of 
those gathering debts and the inability of the creditors to get 
any money out of the young doctor grew daily louder in the 
community. They reached at last the Dower House, after they 
had been accepted and digested by Theodosia at the Manor. But 
it was she who took them to her husband’s mother. No one but 
herself would have dared. 

It was at Mrs. Barrington’s favourite social hour—at her five 
o'clock tea, where Anthony, Theodosia, and Edward Formby, one 
afternoon all found themselves, that the little wife shouldered the 
conversation on to her former favourite and present red-rag. 

“ By-the-way,” she said abruptly, turning her sharp black eyes 
full on Edward, “ those St. Claire people seem to be in a very bad 
way. I hear awful things of their debt and extravagance, and 
how no one can be paid a farthing. It is really very disgraceful ! 
and she all the time giving herself the airs of a lady, and he so 
ridiculously like a hairdresser’s assistant!” 

Edward’s ruddy face became a still ruddier hue; Monica’s, 
paler and more under control, grew a shade whiter. 


“T see a good deal of them,” said Edward bluntly; “and I see 
no extravagance.” 
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“Oh, I forgot!” said Theo; “you are one of Mrs. St. Claire’s 
adorers ; so it is not likely you would see anything in her to 
which to object. If she had committed murder, I dare say you 
would find out that she had done quite right, and would acquit 
her on the plea of extenuating circumstances. I only hope she 
will not some day. She looks capable of it!” 

“My dear Theodosia!” said Mrs. Barrington in her mild 
manner of reproof. 

Anthony gave a short laugh; Edward pulled at his moustache, 
and looked as if he had suddenly lost the use of speech. 

“Another cup of tea, Theo?” asked Monica in her dreamy 
way, as if she had not heard what had been said. 

“ Don’t you think so?” returned Theo for all answer, speaking 
to her sister-in-law. 

“Think what?” replied Monica, busied with the cream-jug, 
which she seemed to find difficult to place on the tea-tray. 

“That Mrs. St. Claire is like a murderess, and her husband like 
a hairdresser’s assistant.” 

“No, I do not think either one or the other,” said Monica. 
“ Anthony, more tea?” she added. 

“We have all had enough tea,” said Theodosia testily. ‘You 
are so funny, Monica! Who ever does take more than one cup of 
afternoon tea? And, dear, do leave that cream-jug alone! You 
make such a noise with the spoons and things, it fidgets me to 
death to hear you!” 

“My dear Theodosia!” said Mrs. Barrington again, gravely. 

“ Don’t bully Monica, Theo,” said Anthony. 

“But she does make a noise when she pushes the cups and 
things about ; and it does fidget me to see her,” said Theo. “ And 
it is only because I am talking of the St. Claires. She has taken 
it into her head to protect them, just as Edward has. Really 
people are very odd!” 

“Qh, Mrs. Anthony! how you like to chaff!” said Edward 
Formby with a forced laugh. 

It was not for him to measure swords with this intellectual 
little Flibbertigibbet. It would be like the contest of a cock- 
chafer and a gnat. All he could do was to deprecate good- 
humouredly, and call that chaff which was in point of fact 
something much more solid. 

“Well, I am sure it is odd that you should care to be so much 
with her as you are—a young woman without two ideas in her 
head!” said Theo, lifting up her eyebrows. “I think Mrs. St. 
Claire one of the most stupid people I have ever seen. She never 
says anything worth hearing; she never opens a book or seems 
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to have heard of any to open. She is frightfully ignorant and 
common ; yet you can ride out with her day after day, day after 
day, and never weary of her, just a doll as she is! And you too, 
Monica, who go in for high art and poetry and esthetics, and all 
that—how can you uphold her or pretend to like her as you do? 
It is all a mystery to me, I confess!” 

“What makes you dislike her so much?” asked Monica 
quietly ; but no one, save Theo herself, noticed that she did not 
look at her when she spoke, and that her gentle face had a certain 
pained look of embarrassment on it. 

“T do not pay her the compliment of disliking her,” said Theo 
with a laugh. “I think her forward and stupid and pretentious 
and unladylike; and I think her husband is no better than she 
is. And I always have thought so. Only that you and mamma 
spoilt him so much, and took him so completely out of his 
position, I would never have asked him to the Manor. But I did 
not like to hang back when you made yourselves so conspicuously 
his friends. It seemed like a slight on you. But I am very sorry 
that I did now, with these disgraceful debts and everything! It 
is altogether most unpleasant, and I wish they would leave the 
place.” 

“T see no unpleasantness but what you make for yourself, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Barrington. ‘No one that I know of speaks of 
these things ; and at the worst they are not our affair.” 

“Theo is right, mother,” said Anthony, in his slow, impassive 
way. “They have been awfully spoilt here and taken out of their 
proper place; that is not to be denied; and they are in debt to 
every one about, and the whole place is ringing with it. And it is 
disgraceful and unpleasant in the extreme. But after all, as you 
say, it is not our affair, and each one is free to act as seems best 
to himself.” 

This seemed as if it would include his mother’s and sister’s 
freedom to protect the St. Claires if they would. It meant 
nothing of the kind. It was an allowance which covered only 
Edward Formby, and what the world had agreed to call his goings 
on with Ione. 

“Shall we talk of something else?” said Mrs. Barrington. “I 
have no great love at any time for discussing my neighbours, and 
if I cannot hear good of them I prefer not to hear anything at 
all. I confess I see nothing reprehensible in the St. Claires, and 
I do not care to hear gossip.” 

“That is right, Mrs. Barrington!” said Edward heartily. “It 
does no good to pick holes in people’s coats. And one can if one 
likes—anywhere and everywhere ! ” 
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“One need not pick them in the St. Claires’,” said Theodosia 
with her shrill laugh. “They are there already. And that young 
lady must take care that she does not make another—and the 
biggest of all!” she added, with a meaning look to Edward. 

Aiming at pigeons and shooting of crows is one of the most 
familiar experiences of our life; and this was what Theodosia 
Barrington now did by her unfriendliness to the St. Claires. 
She had wished to draw down on them the indignation she had 
honestly convinced herself they deserved, and instead of this she 
raised up for them an activity of friendship which would not have 
been without her. The tares which she had thought to sow, 
came up as fruitful corn; and Monica and Edward, so far from 
being checked or chilled, were stimulated and warmed. 

Soon after this last shaft the Anthony Barringtons left, and 
then Edward Formby got up to go. 

“Come down the steps, Edward,” said Monica, when he took 
up his hat. “I want to show you some new Brahmas Price has 
just bought. Price says they are superb, but I should like you 
to see them.” 

“All right,” said Edward, with the slightest possible touch of 
embarrassment. 

Monica was always perfectly simple with him, but he was ever 
a little out of gear with her. He knew that he was expected to 
marry her, or at least to ask her; and she knew that she would 
not accept him were he to offer. Hence he felt that he had not 
done his duty; and she was grateful that he had spared her the 
pain of not doing hers—if indeed it were her duty to marry for 
the fitness of things, and not for the desire of her heart. 

“Ts it true what Theo says of the St. Claires—that they are 
so deeply in debt?” she asked as she was going down the steps. 

“T am afraid some of it is true,” he answered. “I think Mrs. 
Anthony exaggerated, you know; but I fancy there is some fire 
under the smoke. There generally is.” 

“T am so sorry,” said Monica. ‘Can nothing be done for 
them ?” 

She looked up into his face when she said this. Her own was 
anxious and troubled—strangely so for the occasion, Edward 
thought to himself—just a passing thought, not striking deep 
and not clinging long. 

“What can?” he answered. 

“T do not know,” said Monica. “Some one might lend them 
some money. Unfortunately I cannot, else I would. I would 
send Mrs. St. Claire a present anonymously, and take care that 
she did not find out where it came from.” 
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As she said this, Monica’s pretty short upper-lip trembled, and 
she looked down shyly. 

“Ah! that would be a good way,” said Edward. 

“ But I cannot do it!” said Monica. “ Only yesterday Anthony 
took my bank-book and insisted on investing what I had. He 
was vexed, too, that I had not more; and I am such a bad woman 
of business, I could not account for certain sums. So he drew 
out all but a mere pittance, saying I was not fit to be trusted 
with money; and now I am quite poor.” 

“Anthony was right,” said Edward. “You ought to invest 
your savings, Monica.” 

“So he says, but I cannot see it,” was her reply. “I have 
no one to save for, and it simply prevents my doing as I like— 
helping some one, for instance, in whom I feel so much interest 
as in this poor déplacée Mrs. St. Claire.” 

“Don’t worry yourself,” said Edward. “Save your money, 
Monica. If you have no one to leave it to now, you may have 
some day.” 

“T think I never shall,” she answered gently. 

“No?” he said, not looking at her. “ But you will marry some 
day, my dear.” 

“Never!” she said. “I shall never marry, Edward. Nothing 
should ever induce me to leave my mother. I do not intend to 
marry—ever—any one.” 

She repeated this emphatically ;—she looking up at him, he 
looking away into the distance, but conscious of her eyes. 

He gave a deep sigh. It might have been for disappointment, 
but it might also have been for relief. He brought his eyes back 
from the distance and turned them down on her uplifted face. 
Something that was not a tear, but looked like the precursor of 
tears, shone in his eyes and made them soft and dark. 

“You are the best girl in the world, Monica,” he said tenderly. 
* You ought to be canonised. They have made worse saints than 
you, my dear!” 

“And better!” she laughed, with a pretty shake of her head. 
“Tf I were a saint, 1 would extend my protection to these poor 
young people,” she added, bringing the conversation back again 
to its starting-point. 

“So you shall, through me,” he returned. “I will see to it all. 
I will go to St. Claire to-day, and tell him I will pull him 
through, and he shall not suffer. Do not be uneasy. My 
God, no!” 

He said these last words under his breath, and with profound 
agitation. Did he mean them for Monica or Ione ? 
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“Ah, how good you are, Edward!” said Monica. 
knew that you were to be depended on!” 

“T hope so,” he returned, with a deep flush. 

Somehow her praise stung rather than soothed him, as his 
had pained rather than pleased her. Was he in very truth to be 
always depended on? Could Monica say that for the past? He 
would not ask himself—should Armine be able to say it for all the 
future? And Monica, in like manner, felt that were Edward to 
know all that had been in her heart in time past for Armine, he 
would scarcely call her a saint now, because she wished to see him 
free of debt and lifted above distress. 

And with this they came to the last of the steps, and turned 
round to the poultry-yard, where the Brahmas strutted in their 
allotted compound, the innocent pretexts for this important talk. 

After a brief inspection of the handsome fowls, for which 
neither he nor Monica cared two straws, Edward took his leave— 
the two never so much like lovers, never so sincerely attached as 
now when they had just consulted together for the benefit of the 
woman who called Armine her husband—of the man who owned 
Tone as his wife. 

Sure enough, the next morning Armine St. Claire held in his 
hands Edward Formby’s cheque, which was to release him—and 
Ione—from all present embarrassment, and enable them to “ see 
about them a little,” as the note which accompanied the cheque 
expressed it. That note was written in Edward Formby’s special 
style—badly spelt and full of grammatical errors; but, as once 
before, it was so full of genuine kindness and delicacy that its 
errors were more precious than other folks’ exactness. It was 
like manna in the wilderness, like a cup of water in the desert ; 
and Armine, though he might have refused it had he been alone 
—preferring to submit to sorrow rather than save himself by 
another man’s hand :—yet now, with Ione on his neck—Ione to 
suffer as well as himself—he yielded to the temptation; and, 
under pressure as he was, he accepted the offer of release with 
gratitude. 

With gratitude, yes, but also with shame, also with reluctance. 
It wounded his pride, his conscience, his self-respect. And yet, 
he could not doom Ione to distress from which any sacrifice of 
himself could deliver her. He had bound himself to be her 
sacrifice, and he must fulfil his task to the end. But this was 
one of the bitterest moments of all—one of the heaviest of the 
burdens to carry. 

On his side Edward had an uneasy feeling that he could not 
get rid of, try as hard and manfully as he would. He seemed to 
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himself to have bought something which he could never claim 
and never possess; and the immediate consequence of that small 
monetary transaction was his sudden departure for Newmarket, 
where races were on hand, and where he might lose for a short 
time the haunting image of Ione St. Claire. 

Meanwhile, of all concerned, Monica was the only one really 
satisfied, and Ione was the only one in the dark. But the 
materials were too explosive and set too near to danger for 
peace to be of long continuance; and it was only a question of 
time when the catastrophe would come. 











